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TENDENCIES IN AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY * 
RAY H. DOTTERER 


Our title would seem to limit us to a consideration of 
American philosophy, and perhaps to contemporary Amer- 
ican philosophy. It will be impossible, however, to observe 
either of these restrictions rigidly; for of all points of view 
the philosophic is least tolerant of spatial and temporal bar- 
riers. It may be admitted, I think, without any loss of self- 
respect, that even after a century and a‘half of political in- 
dependence, we are still an intellectual colony of Europe; 
and it is obviously impossible to discuss present philosophi- 
cal tendencies in America without some brief references to 
past movements of thought. 

In the two centuries from 1620 to 1820 five movements 
of American thought have been distinguished.? These are 
Puritanism, Idealism, Deism, Materialism, and Realism. It 
would be misleading to speak of these as five periods of 
American philosophy, for all five of these movements have 
been to some extent contemporaneous. It is nevertheless 
true that each of these movements has had its period of 
dominance, and that these periods of dominance have suc- 


1 Delivered April 27, 1926, as a “ Liberal Arts lecture” at the Penn- 
sylvania State College. 
2 Cf. Woodbridge Riley, American Philosophy, The Early Schools. 
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ceeded each other in about the order in which we have named 
them. 

A very brief survey of these five movements will prepare 
us for a somewhat more detailed consideration of the princi- 
pal tendencies of the last half of the nineteenth and the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. 

1. Puritanism.—The Puritan point of view was daniels 
an importation. Professor E. A. Ross speaks somewhere 
of the westward migrations, both in Europe in the earlier 
centuries and later from Europe to America, as a process of 
decanting by which the more adventurous and individualistic 
strains of humankind were passed on into the newer coun- 
tries. The Puritans were essentially non-conformists. We 
may compare their attitude with that of their contemporary, 
the philosopher Thomas Hobbes. According to Hobbes 
the distinction between right and wrong does not appear 
until the Sovereign has spoken. Much the same might be 
held of the distinction between truth and falsity. It is, 
therefore, perfectly right for the individual to accommodate 
himself to the religious practices and the moral code which 
may be by law established in the country in which he hap- 
pens to live. The Puritan position was just the reverse. 
Not satisfied with the ethics and ecclesiastical system found 
in their mother country, the Puritans came to America. In 
the Middle States as well as in New England the movement 
of population was largely determined by religious persecu- 
tions and religious wars. It is easy to exaggerate the desire 
for religious freedom as a motive for migration to America; 
but it is clear that in the seventeenth century, and in the first 
half of the eighteenth century, it played an important part. 
People who leave their homeland for the sake of their re- 
ligion are likely to take their ethics and theology rather seri- 
ously. Puritanism may accordingly be defined as a tendency 
to be serious and logical in the matter of theology. Puritan- 
ism was a theological philosophy in which the concept of 
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unlimited divine sovereignty was the central idea, and pre- 
destination, election, and eternal damnation were the prin- 
cipal corollaries. It is easy for our light-hearted and com- 
promising generation to smile at the views entertained by 
these followers of Calvin and Knox as theological extrava- 
gancies ; but, if we grant the premises upon which they are 
founded these doctrines inevitably follow. The Puritans 
differed from the majority of present-day American Chris- 
tians in the possession of a sustained interest in theological 
problems, and of the will to follow their logic through to 
the bitter end,—however repellent the conclusions to which 
it might lead. Present-day “Fundamentalism” is but a 
half-hearted attempt to return to the Puritan position. 

2. Idealism.—The second of our five movements of 
American philosophy resulted in part from meditation upon 
the fundamental postulates of Puritanism and in part from 
the influence of Bishop Berkeley, the celebrated British phi- 
losopher. Idealism may be summarily described as the doc- 
trine that nothing exists except mind and the contents of 
mind. In Berkeley’s phrase, it is inconceivable that any 
material substance should exist “without the mind.” 
Berkeley’s system has served admirably for the cutting of 
the philosophic eye-teeth of many generations of college stu- 
dents. It is, however, not so absurd as it may seem when 
first stated. We perhaps feel like saying to Berkeley, if 
things exist only as they are perceived by some mind, where 
are the pictures on the wall when we have fallen asleep? 
Berkeley would answer that there is One who neither 
slumbers nor sleeps, and that the pictures on the wall have 
their permanent existence as ideas in the divine mind. Or 
if we should ask him about the existence of the solar system 
before man appeared on the scene, his reply would be in 
principle the same: before man appeared the world existed 
as a system of ideas in the mind of God. 

Berkeley’s system of idealism was motivated by a desire 
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to turn the tables on the materialists. These pestilent fel- 
lows, starting with the assumption that matter exists, chal- 
lenge the believer to prove that there really is such an entity 
as mind or spirit. The good bishop begins the other way 
round. Assuming the existence of the Infinite Spirit and 
of a multitude of finite spirits or minds, he challenges the 
unbeliever to prove that there is any such thing as matter. 

Berkeley’s subjective idealism or immaterialism did not 
make much headway in America. It had, however, two 
notable representatives. One was no less a personage than 
Jonathan Edwards, who has been acclaimed by enthusiastic 
admirers as the ablest metaphysician between Leibniz and 
Kant. The other was Samuel Johnson, the president of 
King’s College (now Columbia University). Edwards, 
however, should not be considered a disciple of Berkeley, as 
he seems to have arrived independently at a fundamentally 
similar position. President Samuel Johnson, on the other 
hand, was an avowed disciple of Berkeley, whom he met at 
the time of the latter’s visit to Rhode Island, and with whom 
he carried on a learned correspondence for several years. 

One reason for the failure of Berkeleyan idealism to gain 
much vogue in eighteenth century America was doubtless 
the fact that its principal representatives were Anglican 
clergymen, whose affiliations were naturally supposed to be 
with the Tory rather than the American patriotic party. 
Another reason, in spite of its fundamentally theological 
point of view, was the odor of rationalism which clung to 
it. Berkeley was not sufficiently orthodox for the tradition- 
alists, and not sufficiently rationalistic for the radical think- 
ers of the period, although even he went a considerable way 
toward the point of view known as deism. 

3. Deism.—Deism may be defined briefly as a belief in 
the existence of God combined with a disbelief in miracle 
and special revelation. The deist admits that God created 
the world, but insists that after the work of creation was 
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completed, the Creator, as some one has said, “ retired to 
private life,” and no longer actively concerns himself with 
mundane affairs. If God does not intervene in human af- 
fairs, there is no special revelation. Thus deism turns from 
“ revealed religion ” to “ natural religion.” It seeks to learn 
about God, not by searching the Scriptures, but rather by 
studying the laws and processes of nature. Thus deism in 
its abler representatives merges insensibly into pantheism, 
which completely identifies God and Nature. 

Bishop Butler’s famous Analogy of Natural and Revealed 
Religion, which two or three generations ago was widely 
used in American colleges in the course on Christian Evi- 
dences, was an attack upon the more radical form of the 
deistic theory. The vogue of this book is an evidence of the 
widespread penetration of deistic modes of thought in 
America. American deism was represented on the more 
conservative side by such names as Cotton Mather and 
Charles Chauncey, and on the radical side by Benjamin 
Franklin and Thomas Jefferson. John Adams, who can 
hardly be considered an adherent of deism, sums up the 
deistic position as “ allegiance to the Creator and Governor 
of the Milky-Way and the Nebulz, and benevolence to all 
his creatures.” Ethan Allen of Vermont, known to every 
school child as the captor of Fort Ticonderoga “in the 
name of God and of the Continental Congress,” published a 
book soon after the Revolution entitled Reason the Only 
Oracle of Man. The title of the book shows clearly enough 
the drift of his thought. A much more successful book 
was Thomas Paine’s Age of Reason, the author of which 
expected that the revolution in the system of government 
would be followed by a revolution in the system of religion. 
This book enjoyed a decided run of popularity. 

4. Materialism.—The vogue of deistic thought in Amer- 
ica in the decade immediately following the Revolution was 
no doubt due in large measure to thé circumstance that it 
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was regarded as a French point of view, and French ideas 
were decidedly popular. In popular opinion deistic theol- 
ogy and the rights of man were closely associated. And in 
America as in France there was a tendency for deism to 
develop into atheism and materialism. Most of, the so- 
called ‘“ atheists,” however, such as Jefferson and Allen, 
were in reality deists rather than atheists ; and the “ material- 
ism” of so-called and self-styled ‘“ materialists” was a 
curious mixture of diverse tendencies. We are not sur- 
prised to find that this “materialism” was usually worked 
out as a kind of double-aspect theory. Thus according to 
Cadwalader Colden, “ matter as a sublimated force, mind as 
a spiritualized matter are not opposed substances, but pos- 
sess a common denominator in a universal elastic medium, 
a vaguely diffused ether.” Joseph Buchanan, the Kentucky 
philosopher, similarly held that mind and matter are sub- 
stantially the same, both possessing one common nature. 

Joseph Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen, came to Amer- 
ica in 1794. The curious blend of doctrines contained in 
his system may be inferred from the title of a tractate de- 
fending his views which was called the “ Scripture Doc- 
trine of Materialism.” Priestley held that nothing exists 
save matter, but then he maintained that matter may be so 
modified as to be capable of perception and thought—and 
all of this he found in the Bible! 

Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Philadelphia, was the most con- 
spicuous of the American medical materialists of the 
eighteenth century. Unlike Colden and Priestley he was 
a native of America. Most of his writings present a strange 
mixture of deism, immaterialism, and materialism. The 
materialistic strain, however, appears most clearly in his 
most carefully written and mature work, the “ Three Lec- 
tures upon Animal Life.” In this work he maintains that 
the human body is not an automaton, as some materialists 
had supposed, or a Self-moving machine, but is kept alive 
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and in motion by the constant action of stimuli upon it. 
These stimuli, he holds, are as essential to the existence of 
life as air is to flame. Included in life are motion, sensation, 
and thought. These three, when united, compose perfect 
life. 

5. Realism.—The fifth philosophical movement between 
1620 and 1820 was realism. This philosophic tendency 
was a direct importation from the universities of Scotland. 
Its chief representative in America was Dr. John Wither- 
spoon, who became president of Princeton College. With- 
erspoon introduced the realism of Reid and Dugald Stewart, 
and stamped out the embers of Berkeleyan idealism which 
had been smoldering since the time of Jonathan Edwards 
and Samuel Johnson. In opposition both to materialism and 
to subjective idealism, Witherspoon maintained the exist- 
ence of certain first and fundamental truths which every 
normal mind must recognize to be self-evident. By refer- 
ence to these self-evident principles, the independent reality 
of both mind and matter can be vindicated. This appeal 
to ‘common-sense ”’ evoked a ready response, and for sev- 
eral decades the Scotch realism became the dominant phi- 
losophy of academic America. 

The dominant philosophical movements of the latter half 
of the nineteenth century were naturalism and absolute 
idealism. The most potent influences in both Europe and 
America during this period were Hegel and Darwin. It 
must not be supposed that the theory of evolution, in the 
sense of a one-way process of change, originated with Dar- 
win and Spencer. We find it in the hypothesis of the de- 
velopment of the solar system from a whirling gaseous 
nebula, as suggested by Kant and LaPlace. In a moral and 
spiritual sense we find the doctrine of evolution implicit in 
the Christian idea of the Kingdom of Heaven gradually 
coming into being upon earth. It remained, however, for 
the philosopher Hegel to make the concept of development 
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the central tenet of his system. Through his influence the 
genetic method came to be employed in virtually all fields of 
inquiry. Thus the philosophical world was ready to accept 
the idea of development when Darwin introduced it in 
biological theory. 

The acceptance of Darwinian evolutionism by the work- 
ers in geology, biology, and other sciences, by destroying the 
cogency of the traditional argument for design in nature 
and giving a plausible explanation of phenomena which had 
previously been referred even by scientific thinkers to the 
agency of the divine will, gave a powerful impetus to nat- 
uralism. By naturalism is meant the theory that all phe- 
nomena without exception are explicable in terms of law. 
Perhaps the best representatives of the naturalistic view- 
point in America were John Fiske and Joseph LeConte.* 

Fiske was a thoroughgoing disciple of Herbert Spencer. 
His first venture in philosophy was a résumé of the Spen- 
cerian doctrine. Even in this early volume, however, there 
is a disposition to interpret the Spencerian Unknowable in 
a manner less rigorous than might appear to be its meaning 
on the surface, through the recognition of an implicit reason- 
ableness in nature, and an underlying kinship between man 
and the eternal energy, which renders it not improper to 
assign to this last in some sense a quasi-personal form. 
Later Fiske added the more explicit conception of an im- 
manent teleology, with man, or rather the higher human 
qualities, as the goal toward which the development has 
been tending. 

LeConte has a very similar doctrine of the immanency of 
God in nature; but he is more specific in defining his mean- 
ing. It is not that the Divine Spirit is at work in a universe 
of matter. Rather, the natural world ts God’s life; its laws 
are his direct activity. The phenomena of nature are ob- 
jectified modes of divine thought, and natural forces are 


8 Cf. Rogers, English and American Philosophy since 1800, pp. 198f. 
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forms of the divine will. Man’s own spirit is a spark of 
this divine energy individuated by a process of evolution. 

Fiske and LeConte represent fhe attempt to work out a 
modus vivendi between religion and evolutionary biology. 
In them naturalism has many points of contact with ideal- 
ism. Absolute idealism seeks to show the deficiencies of the 
naturalistic creed by a reconstruction of the whole theory 
of knowledge and of reality, so that incidentally its criticism 
is almost as hostile to the current forms of theism as to 
naturalism. We may remark in passing that the dominance 
of Absolute Idealism in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century had much to do with the vogue of so-called Liber- 
alism in theology, with its emphasis upon the divine im- 
manence, as well as with the rise of Christian Science and 
similar movements. 

The chief representative of absolute idealism in America 
was without doubt Josiah Royce. Royce’s argument sets 
out from the commonsense belief that our ideas point to a 
reality beyond their own content. He resolves the paradox 
that an idea can mean something other than itself by assum- 
ing that the idea and its other are both contained in an all- 
embracing consciousness. Both truth and error are possible, 
says Royce, in terms of the judgment of an ideal spectator 
whose range of consciousness includes mine, along with 
whatever in addition is necessary to correct my one-sided- 
ness. In his later writings Royce comes more and more 
to think of this intra-mental relation of idea and object as 
a relation of a plan to its fulfillment. The doctrine is called 
“ Absolute ” idealism because of its stress upon the oneness 
and all-inclusiveness of the Mind within which the entire 
drama of existence is enacted. Royce, however, differs 
from Hegel and the British neo-Hegelians in the importance 
which he assigns to the concept of individuality. The Ab- 
solute is an individual; but we too are individuals. Thus in 
his last great work, the Problem of Christianity, Royce 
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identifies God or the Absolute with the Beloved Community 
of Selves. The developed Roycian idealism is presented 
very clearly in a semi-popular style by a loyal disciple, Pro- 
fessor Mary Whiton Calkins, in her textbook on ethics, The 
Good Man and the Good. 

The idealism of the late Joseph E. Creighton, who as 
editor of the Philosophical Review and head of the Sage 
School of Philosophy at Cornell University, has been very 
influential, was influenced by Bosanquet rather than by 
Royce. The most obvious point of difference was that while 
Royce was controlled throughout his entire philosophic 
career by a fundamentally religious motive, Creighton was 
chiefly interested in logic and methodology. 

Among other idealistic thinkers of the last generation we 
may mention, Howison, Ladd, and last but not least in the 
persistence of his influence, Borden P. Bowne. These, how- 
ever, gave a personalistic rather than an absolutistic turn to 
the doctrine. In the present generation of American phi- 
losophers, William E. Hocking of Harvard is probably the 
outstanding representative of the Roycean type of idealism, 
while Edgar S. Brightman of Boston University is no doubt 


_ the best contemporary representative of the Bownean per- 


sonalism. 

While idealistic and quasi-idealistic tendencies still persist, 
other philosophic tendencies have been making more noise in 
recent decades. Chief among these twentieth century move- 
ments are pragmatism and the various types of realism. All 
of these have been profoundly influenced by William James. 

Starting as a student of medicine, winning recognition 
as a representative of the functional or evolutionary point 
of view in psychology, James had the courage to challenge 
what Santayana has aptly characterized as the “ genteel 
tradition” in American thought. The elements of the 
“‘ genteel tradition” which especially aroused the ire of 
James were its monism, its determinism, and its optimism. 
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Against these James set pluralism, indeterminism, and a 
melioristic faith which holds that the codperation of man 
is necessary to bring about the victory of the Good. 

It may be helpful to compare the position of James with 
that of Royce. Their fundamental divergence was a dif- 
ference in the appraisal of values. James maintained that 
a perfect world would be absolutely free from sin and suf- 
fering; Royce contended, on the other hand, that some suf- 
fering and even some sin are necessary to make this the best 
of all possible worlds. Thus in the technical sense of the 
word Royce was an optimist, while James was a meliorist. 
Royce stood for singularism, determinism, and idealism; 
James was a pluralist, an indeterminist, and a realist. 

Under the influence of James, questions which in the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century had been regarded as 
closed issues were reopened. In particular the idealistic 
epistemology has been questioned. It must be remembered, 
of course, that in epistemological discussions the terms 
“idealism” and “realism ” are used in a technical sense. It 
will not do to carry over into epistemology the eulogistic or 
dyslogistic connotation which they may have acquired in 
ethics or literary criticism. Idealism in epistemology is the 
view that in the cognitive relation the object of knowledge 
is altered by virtue of the mere fact that it is object of 
knowledge. In its more extreme form idealism is the prin- 
ciple that esse est percipi, which, being translated, means 
that “to be is the same as to be experienced.” The episte- 
mological realist, on the other hand, maintains that entities 
may exist independently of their being known, and that they 
may be become, and cease to be, objects of knowledge with- 
out essential alteration. 

This twentieth century revival of realism has been marred 
by the fact that the realists have not been able to agree 
among themselves. The principal line of cleavage has been 
between those who call their view “ the new realism” and 
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those who call themselves “ critical realists.” Each of these 
schools of realism has given the world an example of co- 
Operative authorship. The joint authors of The New Real- 
ism are Professors Perry, Montague, Holt, Marvin, Pitkin, 
and Spaulding ; of the Essays in Critical Realism, Professors 
Drake, Lovejoy, Pratt, Rogers, Santayana, Sellars, and 
Strong. Both schools of realists agree in denying that the 
entity which is known is constituted by the cognitive rela- 
tion. They hold that the cognitive relation is, as it were, 
accidental or external to the thing which is object of knowl- 
edge. The New Realists seem, however, to lay somewhat 
more stress on this point, A further difference between the 
two schools of realists has been described as the issue be- 
tween “epistemological monism” and “ epistemological 
dualism.” The New Realist holds that in perception the per- 
cept and its object are one and the same. This theory of 
perception is bound up with their theory of “ neutral en- 
tities,” according to which the ultimate units of reality are 
in themselves neither mental nor physical. They are 
neutral. When organized in one way these neutral entities 
constitute matter; when organized in another way they con- 
stitute mind. If then the same “ neutral entity ” can be at 
the same time a constituent of matter and a constituent of 
mind it is conceivable that the same entity might, as a con- 
stituent of physical reality, be the object of perception, and 
as a constituent of the perceiving mind, the percept which 
is commonly said to “ refer” to that object. The “ critical 
realist,” on the other hand, contends that the percept and 
its object are numerically distinct, arguing that the facts 
of error and illusion are incompatible with the epistemologi- 
cal monism of the “ new realist.” 

Contemporaneous with, or even preceding these rival 
schools of realism, has been the tendency known as “ prag- 
matism.” The pragmatic movement began with a series 
of articles published by Charles S. Peirce in the year 1878. 
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The general title of the series was, “ How to Make Our 
Ideas Clear.” And Peirce’s principal thesis was that to 
make our ideas clear we should inquire what would be the 
practical consequences of believing them; for if an idea has 
no practical consequences, it is an empty notion, and if ideas 
which seem to be different have identical consequences, they 
are not really two ideas but one and the same. This point 
of view, together with the word “ pragmatism,” was taken 
over by James. He maintains that ‘“‘every difference must 
make a difference.” We thus have a test by which the im- 
portance or unimportance of philosophic issues may be de- 
termined. If the practical consequences of accepting one 
theory are in no wise different from those which follow 
from the acceptance of another, then, according to James, 
the dispute has no significance. 

With this “‘ pragmatism of Peirce”’ James, however, com- 
bined a theory of truth, which Peirce was not able to accept. 
It is the theory that practical consequences may be taken as 
the test of truth, and even as the meaning of truth. A doc- 
trine is true, says James, “if it works.” And from this it 
is only a step to the position that the doctrine’s working 1s 
its truth. 

A somewhat different emphasis is given to the pragmatic 
position by John Dewey. His principal thesis is that phi- 
losophy should turn from questions of epistemology and 
speculative metaphysics to a consideration of social rela- 
tions. Inasmuch as Dewey thinks of ideas as instruments 
for the attainment of human ends, his variant of pragmatism 
is known as “ instrumentalism.” 

Any attempt to evaluate the significance of the pragmatic 
philosophy is rendered difficult by the fact that the blanket 
term “‘ pragmatism,” has come to cover such a multitude of 
diverse points of view. Thus in a famous article in the 
Philosophical Review Professor Lovejoy enumerated thir- 
teen pragmatisms—thirteen logically distinguishable doc- 
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trines each of which had been labeled by both defenders and 
opponents as “ pragmatism.” To make the situation still 
more bewildering, Professor A. W. Moore, a defender of 
the pragmatist philosophy, protested that Lovejoy had over- 
looked his own particular brand of pragmatism, and that 
there must therefore be fourteen kinds instead of thirteen! 

Without attempting a discussion of all of these “ prag- 
matisms,” I may perhaps be permitted to remark that some 
of these variants are obviously untenable, while others are 
valuable points of view. Any form of pragmatism or in- 
strumentalism which denies the possibility of disinterested 
thinking is obviously untenable; for, while it rightly de- 
scribes thinking as problem-solving, it overlooks the fact 
that men consciously make problems and puzzles in order to 
have the satisfaction of solving them. Again, that variant 
of pragmatism which would identify the truth of a proposi- 
tion with the process by which it is verified cannot be suc- 
cessfully defended; for it overlooks the distinction between 
the meaning of truth and the test of truth. Even the prag- 
matism which makes successful working the test of truth 
can be accepted only with qualifications. The only satisfac- 
tions which are relevant in deciding whether a hypothesis 
works are logical satisfactions,—as James himself recog- 
nizes in his more careful moments. 

It is the general attitude and spirit of pragmatism, rather 
than any of its specific doctrines, which is of enduring sig- 
nificance. It is a good thing for the philosophic world to 
be reminded now and then of the danger of engaging in 
barren logomachies, to the neglect of problems of vital hu- 
man interest. Another lesson of enduring significance which 
pragmatism should teach us is the desirability of carrying 
over the method of hypotheses from the field of scientific 
discussion into theology, metaphysics, and politics. How 
different would be theological, metaphysical, and political 
discussion if we could only learn to regard rival doctrines 
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as alternative hypotheses, and to remember that the choice 
between hypotheses is to be based entirely upon their suc- 
cess or non-success in explaining the relevant facts! 

It cannot be said, I think, that there is at the present time 
in either Europe or America any dominant system of phi- 
losophy in the sense in which Aristotelianism was the domin- 
ant system in thirteenth century Europe, or even in the sense 
in which idealism was dominant in England and America 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century. Pragmatism, 
which is regarded by European writers as the characteristic 
American philosophy, lays no claim to being a philosophic 
system. Indeed, we are beginning to see that no one man 
can hope to develop a system of philosophy for the twentieth 
century. So vast is the field of modern knowledge that phi- 
losophy. which professes to be a vision of the whole, must 
needs be a cooperative enterprise. 

At the present time there seem to be two tendencies. On 
the one hand, we have those who feed upon the great phi- 
losophic systems of the past. Philosophy thus becomes the 
history of philosophy, and philosophizing a branch of liter- 
ary criticism. 

In opposition to this view, which may perhaps be called 
the literary conception of the task of philosophy, we may set 
the scientific view. The task of philosophy is to take the ac- 
credited results of the special sciences, weave them into a 
world-view, and then construct a rational theory of life 
which shall harmonize as well as possible with the world- 
view thus arrived at. 


STATE CoLLece, Pa. 








II 


IS THE WORLD GROWING BETTER? 
H. A. FESPERMAN 


This is no useless question of curious lore or futile specu- 
lation, but one of practical importance that grips every heart 
and helps to form every life. It is one of the great divid- 
ing ridges and shaping forces of human thought and ex- 
perience. It is the watershed between two opposite views of 
the world, pessimism and optimism: the one holding that 
the world, though mixed with some good, is yet essentially 
evil and will grow worse and worse; and the other holding 
that the world, though infused with some evil, is yet funda- 
mentally good and will grow better and better; the one de- 
stroying the value of life and killing interest in it, and the 
other making life worthwhile and giving us courage and 
cheer in living it. It is still more profoundly the line of 
cleavage between two types of religion: impersonal panthe- 
ism and personal theism; between two systems of philo- 
sophy : materialistic monism and idealistic personalism ; and 
between two hemispheres of the globe : the pessimistic Orient 
and the optimistic Occident. Such a radical distinction must 
enter deeply and vitally into our daily living and necessarily 
lowers or lifts our ideals and hopes, weakens or strengthens 
our wills, and colors with dark or bright hues our whole 
world and tinges all our temperaments and moods. 

This diversity of view is not surprising but is in accord- 
ance with the fact that we see things not only as they are 
but also as we are, viewing them through our own experience 
and imbuing them with the colors of our own mind. No 
two persons see the same thing, every eye sees its own sun. 
The same landscape that to the painter is a picture of beauty, 
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suggests to the woodsman only so much lumber worth so 
much per thousand feet, and to the farmer so many acres of 
wheat and corn, and still another spectator of the scene sees 
no splendor in the sky or purple on the hills or wheat in 
the fields, but only the briar patch and swamp down in the 
valley. We all live in the same world, but it differs for us 
according to each one’s point of view, and to one person it 
is hopelessly dark with growing evil and to another it is 
bright with increasing good. 

Our question, therefore, is first and fundamentally one of 
philosophy, going down to the central deeps and core of the 
world where all the great things of life have their abiding 
seat and source. Pessimism and optimism are two types of 
thought that are as old as human thinking, and any views 
we may hold at this point will necessarily influence if not 
determine the answer we give to our inquiry. We will not 
enter upon a discussion of the philosophical roots of our 
subject, but a brief glance at these will properly precede and 
introduce the practical treatment of it. 

At this point it would be in order to introduce definitions 
of good and of evil, as it is generally best in beginning a 
discussion to fix accurately the meaning of its critical terms, 
and thus avoid illogical arguments and confusion of thought. 
In general, good is whatever is right and promotes life, and 
evil is whatever is wrong and injures life. They are op- 
posites as are light and darkness. But the value of these 
general definitions is impaired by the fact that we do not 
always know and cannot always discover what is right and 
beneficial to life and what is wrong and hurtful to life, and 
so the definitions only drive the difficulty one step further 
back. Good and evil in our experience assume manifold 
forms, and these serve to confuse us. What explains one 
branch of good or evil will not explain another branch and 
this increases the difficulty of .finding the common root. 
There is thus a large subjective element in our conceptions 
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of good and evil that varies with our fundamental views 
and with our feelings and even with our physical condition 
and the weather. To be able to define good and evil ac- 
curately and fully would be equivalent to understanding and 
explaining them exhaustively, and this problem shoots in- 
finitely beyond my power. 

We turn now from this philosophical aspect of our ques- 
tion to its practical aspects, with which we will be prin- 
cipally concerned in this paper. We wish to look at the 
world and see what it actually is. And the first sight of it 
is bad and frightful enough and easily may seem to be hope- 
lessly paralyzing and stupefying. Yet we must not flinch to 
face the facts, but look at them fairly and fully. Common 
honesty requires this, and any other course of reasoning no 
longer commands respect. An easy optimism that dims or 
perverts its vision and then sees the world all rainbows and 
roses is as foolish in us as though we were ostriches hiding 
our silly heads in the sand. Give us the facts though our 
heavens fall. 

The facts are close at hand and press against our very 
senses. What do we see? Nature itself appears to be a 
scene of universal strife and suffering. We step into a 
forest in its high tide of summer life and beauty and it 
seems a Paradise. Flowers are blooming, gorgeously 
winged insects are flittering about, squirrels are scampering 
around, and the trees are choir galleries of song. All this 
we see as these creatures seem to be enjoying a sunny exis- 
tence, brimming over with happiness. But how much we 
do not see! All these creatures are impelled by hunger and 
are seeking their prey and are literally devouring one another. 
We do not see the little birds that are starving in their nest 
because the mother bird is dead. Every step we take crushes 
myriad forms of life, and every falling leaf is a falling 
world, involving vast populations in disaster and death. 

If we are frightened at what we see in nature we shall 
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find no relief but our sense of terror will be intensified as we 
enter our human world. It also seems to present a univer- 
sal scene of strife, of frightful inequalities of poverty and 
wealth, terrible social injustice, universal competition and 
cunning and deception, business honeycombed with false- 
hood and fraud, society shot through and saturated with 
mean and malignant motives and passions, politics partisan 
and corrupt, the press mercenary and dishonest, and the 
whole social fabric soaked with disease and suffering, in- 
temperance and sensuality, incredible cruelty and crime and 
unspeakable vice. Beneath the superficial splendid robes of 
our Christian civilization are terrible festering sores and 
cancers and dens of iniquity that have their bottom in hell. 

These are the more conspicuous evils of our human world, 
but beside these there is a vast amount of private trouble; 
exacting toil that wears upon nerves and flesh, tasks that 
chain men and women to treadmills of drudgery, risks and 
anxieties and losses in business, the pinch of poverty and 
uncertainty as to tomorrow’s rent or meal, unemployment 
and the vain, heartsickening search for work, disappoint- 
ment in love that is the terrible tragedy that many a soul 
must silently bury in its most secret depths, suffering and 
sorrow in all its myriad forms and the fear and shadow of 
the angel of death, these are but a few of the evils that like 
demons swarm around and plague the human soul. 

An ancient Jewish king, when he heard the terrible tale of 
a woman in the dire distress of his beseiged, famine-stricken 
city, in his agony convulsively rent his clothes. ‘ And the 
people looked, and, behold, he had sackcloth within upon his 
flesh.” No one dreamed that the king was wearing this 
coarse cloth that was fretting his flesh as a sign of his sym- 
pathy and suffering with the people. And yet he was suf- 
fering more than anyone else. There is an infinite amount 
of hidden sackcloth, concealed suffering in the world. All 
people wear this coarse irritating fabric next to the skin. 
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Stop any one of the richly dressed, apparently happy people 
that throng our streets and rend his garment and you will 
find sackcloth within. Your nearest neighbor or most inti- 
mate friend may be wearing sackcloth of which you never 
dreamed. 

We are all disposed to think that others are having an 
easier time than ourselves. The hand-worker burdened 
with toil, looks with envy upon the brain worker, as though 
his task were only play, and the laborer may think the capi- 
talist has nothing to do but count his gold. The poor often 
think the rich lead lives as unvexed with trouble as flitting 
butterflies, but then butterflies have their troubles and wear 
sackcloth beneath their gay wings. There are always hidden 
compensations in life. Where the mountains rise highest, 
there the sea sinks deepest, and mountain tops are struck 
with storms that never sweep down upon the plains. Men in 
high places are burdened with responsibilities and anxieties 
that never tire the nerves and trouble the sleep of men in 
low places. However lofty the station and splendid the 
outer robe of life there is often coarse, cruel sackcloth 
within. Troubles differ but all human beings have them. 

We have painted the picture in the darkest colors because 
these colors are. true and every feature of the picture can 
be matched in the world. And yet this picture is only one 
side and aspect of the world and there are other facts that 
greatly modify this view; and while the worst should be 
dragged into the light the full truth should be given a fair 
presentation. 

One reason why evil seems to overtop and smother good 
is that evil is apt to impress us more vividly than good. It 
advertises itself more loudly and gets more publicity and at- 
tention. In its very nature it is sensational and compelling 
in its appeal to us. Let one man beat his wife and the whole 
neighborhood will quickly resound with the tale, while no 
notice will be taken of the hundred husbands who treat their 
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wives with the most exemplary, praiseworthy propriety. A 
spot on the sun instantly attracts attention, while its un- 
flecked splendor and steady shining excite no remark. Ex- 
ceptions are usually more conspicuous than the rule for the 
very reason that they are exceptions and not the rule. Good 
is the rule in the world, and evil the exception. At any rate 
any normal sane view will see a vast amount of good in it, 
and this is so much on the credit side of the account. 
Looking further into our problem we see that good often 
grows out of positive evil. Suffering must be viewed as an 
evil in itself, and yet in many ways it works good. Pain is 
a warning to protect life. The body must have food and 
drink, and hunger and thirst are its cry for them. An ache 
or pain anywhere in the body is a symptom of disorder or 
disease. The throbbing head and rheumatic pang or fever’s 
fire are nature calling upon us to remove the root of the pain 
from the disordered system. Trembling nerves and sleepless 
nights are a protest against too much work and worry. Pain 
is the sentinel that stands at every pore of the body, the 
track walker that watches every fiber of muscle and nerve, 
the red light nature swings across our road to warn us there 
is danger ahead. Pains are also penalties. Vice sows seeds 
that spring up in a fiery harvest. Bleared eyes and rotten 
tissues and delirium tremens are nature’s cry and scream 
under outrageous treatment and the penalty she inflicts for 
such transgression. Our social wrongs, our selfishness and 
strife, unfaithfulness to one another in the fine relations of 
life, our envy and hatred, inflict upon us the penalties of 
unrest and unhappiness and often of ruined lives and broken 
hearts. We cannot complain when such pains are righteous 
retribution and we could not annul or escape them without 
deeper harm. No one has a right to violate the laws of life 
and then charge the universe with injustice because it vindi- 
cates its own integrity. God could not tolerate sin with 
impunity and be a respectable God. Retribution has its 
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rights and is necessary to our good and must not be counted 
as evil. 

Pain has a still profounder use as a means of discipline. 
It may penetrate the deepest fountains of our affectional 
nature and unloose the floods of sympathy and love. Never 
does the tide of affection flow through the home so full 
and strong and tender as when a loved one lies upon a bed 
of suffering. Pain softens asperities, smoothes away prej- 
udice and ill feeling, and draws dissevered minds and hearts 
into harmony. Sorrow touches a community into sympathy, 
and may bind a nation and a whole world into mystic unity. 
It is a discipline in patience and control, calmness and peace, 
and especially in faith and hope. Rightly received, it deepens 
and enriches the whole nature. Suffering and sorrow ap- 
pear to be necessary to the growth of great souls. People 
nursed in ease and comfort are apt to be soft-fibered and 
flabby, and they grow into strength and nobility only as they 
are cradled in hard circumstances and rocked by storms. 
Great souls nearly always wear crowns that have been 
fashioned in the fires of great sorrow. Even the highest 
art springs out of the soil of suffering. “If I could make 
you suffer two years,” said an eminent teacher to a noted 
singer, “ you would be the greatest contralto in Europe.” 
“ They learn in suffering what they teach in song.” Tears 
may be our greatest teachers; their bitter briny drops may 
be transmuted into telescopic lenses that enable us to see 
things beyond the horizon of earthly vision. As the pearl 
is the product of the suffering of the shell-fish, so many 
of the rarest gems of human character are the product of 
pain. Paul’s spirit blazed up in glory when it struck the 
thorn in the flesh, and even the Son of God was made per- 
fect through suffering so that his cross became his noblest 


crown. 
A further modifying fact in the dark picture of the world 
is the fact of human responsibility for human evil. Evil is 
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not a dark pall that is wrapped around our world by the 
hand of an external fate, but it grows up out of human free 
will and wrongdoing. No small amount of poverty and 
wretchedness is the necessary result of inefficiency and lazi- 
ness and failure in moral character. Disease is often due 
to disregard and violation of the plainest laws of health. All 
the tragic consequences and pitiful dregs of vice and crime 
are the righteous retribution of human wrong. Social in- 
justice in every instance runs down into the roots of in- 
dividual wrongdoing. The oppressive measure of the rich 
and strong, the frauds in business, the corruption in politics, 
and all the evils that throw the social order out of joint, 
spring from the same roots. The great world war itself in 
its guilty cause was simply a collossal piece of human wicked- 
ness. All the myriad forms of human evil are due to sin, 
and this is the poisonous root that produces all the scarlet 
blossoms and bitter fruits of our world; it is the infinite sea 
of which the world war was only one stormy wave. 

There is another fallacy about the pessimistic view of the 
world. It is descriptive rather than comparative; it sees the 
world as it is but not as it was and will be; it forgets his- 
tory. The world may be just as black as it is painted and 
evils may be piled up on it until it appears to be staggering 
to its doom, and yet conclusions based on this view may lead 
us far astray. Present facts must always be interpreted in 
the light of past facts and of their future development and 
goal. Science never confines its views to existing facts but 
always looks backward and forward and endeavors to grasp 
and interpret the totality. A tree is not understood until 
we go down to its root and up to its blossom and fruit. A 
river is not explained by describing the little section of it 
that flows by our feet; we must trace it from its springs far 
back in the mountains down to the sea. 

The true way of judging the world is to compare its 
present with its past condition and note in which direction 
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it is moving. Is it going backward or forward? Is it get- 
ting better or worse? It may be wrapped in gloomy twi- 
light, but is it in the twilight of the evening, or of the morn- 
ing? Are its shadows deepening into starless night, or are 
they fleeing before the rising sun? 

Such a view must take a long look backward over a wide 
sweep of time. You may not see distinct improvement in 
the world in a year or a decade. We cannot see the hour 
hand of the clock move in a single second; but if we watch 
it long enough we shall see it measure off the hours and 
sweep a full circle. The years are only seconds on the dial 
of time, and we must watch the clock of history for many 
years and centuries to see how the world is moving. At 
times and points we may note retrograde motions. There 
are eddies and back currents in the river, though its main 
stream flows onward. Evolution is attended with devolu- 
tion. Humanity slips backward at times as well as marches 
forward. But we judge the course of the river, not by its 
slips and falls, but by its forward steps. 

This comparative view saves us from pessimism and 
gives us an optimistic prospect. One glance at the world 
as it is today compared with what it was ten or twenty cen- 
turies ago shows us that it has swept through a wide arc 
and is moving towards the morning. “Say not thou, What 
is the cause that the former days were better than these? 
for thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this.” (Eccles. 
7:10.) 

Let us glance at the minute hand of invention and material 
progress. Go back ten years and there was no airship; fif- 
teen years, and there was no wireless telegraphy; twenty- 
five years and there was no automobile; forty years and 
there was no telephone; and no electric light; sixty years 
and there was no photograph and no sewing machine; sev- 
enty-five years, no telegraph; one hundred years, no rail- 
way and no steamship; one hundred and twenty-five years, 
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no steam engine; two hundred years, no post office; three 
hundred years, no newspaper ; five hundred years, no print- 
ing press; one thousand years, no compass, and ships could 
not go out of sight of land; two thousand years, no writing 
paper, but parchments of skin and tablets of wax and clay. 
Go back far enough and there were no plows, no tools, no 
iron, no cloth; people ate acorns and roots and lived in 
caves and went naked or clothed themselves with the skins 
of wild beasts. But several things have happened since 
then. Those who are so fond of “the good old days” do 
not go so far back. In those good old times a man hardly 
knew what was going on in the next county and a journey 
of a hundred miles on an ox cart made him a noted traveler. 
Now we have reduced the size of the world a hundred times 
in the past hundred years and contracted it to quite a handy 
and manageable planet; now we can go around it in fifty 
days and are citizens of the world. Then news from Europe 
was several months old and the Battle of New Orleans was 
fought after peace had been declared. Now we have placed 
in our hands every morning in the newspaper a photograph 
of the globe and know everything of importance and count- 
less happenings of no importance that occurred a few hours 
before. In the moving picture show we sit in the amphithe- 
ater of the world with reserved seats and see its living scenes 
from the equator to the pole and look upon the activities 
and customs of all lands; and on the radio we listen to voices 
from all over the world and hear the finest music of the 
greatest artists and the silver tongues of the greatest orators. 

Let us look now in the direction of intellectual betterment. 
Since the revival of learning in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries the human intellect has put forth its powers as a 
plant unfolds its blossoms. A hundred sciences have been 
born and grown into giant power. The old childish notions 
of nature as a capricious fantastic chaos have been out- 
grown and it is now viewed as one grand system of law 
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and order. Every department of knowledge has been re- 
organized and its frontiers enormously expanded. ‘“ Many 
shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be increased.” 
And knowledge is not now, as it once was, the exclusive 
privilege of the few, but it is the opportunity of all as it is 
popularized and diffused through books and newspapers and 
common schools until it is almost as universal and free as 
the air. Wisdom cries in the streets. The people are read- 
ing and thinking as they never did before. Once the priest 
did this for them; and once the human brain was ironbound 
by tradition and authority. But now all such fetters are 
broken and the human mind is free. We feel more the 
obligation to reach reality at any cost and not be governed 
_by tradition or public opinion or partisan or personal in- 
terest. 

And what of ethical and social progress? <A railway map 
of a continent is a grand thing to look at, and the modern 
march of knowledge is a majestic spectacle. But these are 
not the most fundamental and vital factors in our civiliza- 
tion. The world might be moving rapidly along these lines 
and still be growing worse. Rome had material power and 
Greece had intellectual brilliance, but they both perished in 
their rottenness and long since “the glory that was Greece 
and the grandeur that was Rome ” became one with Nineveh 
and Tyre. The main thing in human life is not outer cir- 
cumstances but inner spirit ; the moral is infinitely more than 
the material. The true root and measure of progress is 
character. 

There are certain great moral ideas that are now wrought 
into the structure of civilization that were not there twenty 
or ten centuries ago. One of these is the right of human 
liberty. Over the whole ancient world lay the deep pall of 
slavery. Egypt was black with slaves, and those vast pyra- 
mids are really built with human bones and cemented with 
human blood. A Roman private citizen once crucified two 
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thousand slaves, setting their crosses up along a public high- 
way. Ancient civilization was built on the suffering and 
blood of slaves, and all through its literature we see their 
terrible hardships and hear their pitiful cries. But how 
wide the contrast to-day. This barbarism has been almost 
swept from the globe and no slave now crouches beneath the 
flag of any civilized country. Still deeper and more power- 
ful is the doctrine of human brotherhood. This idea was 
as completely unknown to the ancient world as the American 
continent. Then every race, nation, and almost every tribe 
fenced itself off from others and thought itself of nobler 
descent and richer blood than they. Relics of this barbarism 
still survive but they are passing. 

Not only has slavery been banished, but woman has been 
elevated. Formerly she was little better than a slave and 
was literally a piece of property, so that a man could say 
of his wife, in Shakespeare’s words, “‘ She is my goods, my 
chattels; she is my house, my household stuff, my field, my 
barn, my ox, my anything.” Let any of you dare refer-to 
your wife in such manner to-day. To-day she stands on a 
level with man, with equal property rights and can choose 
her own career. The entire social fabric is being recon- 
structed under the new ideal of human brotherhood. A 
great body of legislation is growing up regulating railways, 
monopolies and trusts, child labor, the labor of women, the 
hours of labor, protection from dangerous machinery and 
related matters. The liquor traffic is already outlawed in 
our country and the whole world is beginning to stir its con- 
science and organize its ethical forces against it. The world 
is also developing a supreme court of international law. 
Only a few days ago did America give her consent to become 
a member of the World Court. The common sense of the 
world is bound to end the waste and wickedness of war and 
to organize the world as a business concern on the basis 
of mutual justice and profit and prosperity. It is slowly but 
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surely marching towards “ the Parliament of man, the Fed- 
eration of the world.” 

And what about religious progress? All progress in 
truth and goodness is religious, and therefore all the lines 
of advancement we have noted are due to the presence and 
providence of God and contribute to the development of his 
Kingdom in the world. We must get rid of the narrow no- 
tion that God is present and working only in the church and 
is speaking only when a minister is preaching the Gospel or 
expounding theology in the pulpit. Some people can see 
religion only when it is in some official place and is officially 
labeled and can see God only in a church. Christ is in the 
church in a special sense but he is also out in his world and 
is “the true light that lighteth every man coming into the 
world.” 

There are points in progress, however, that we view as 
distinctly religious. One great step forward in religion is 
the right and liberty of private judgment. Only a few gen- 
erations ago our grandfathers were burning heretics or cut- 
ting off their heads. If a man did not agree with the ec- 
clesiastical authorities the short argument with him was: cut 
off his head or hurry him to the stake. A man seemed to 
be so completely answered and silenced when his head was 
severed with a sword, or his tongue was shriveled in the fire. 
But in time it was discovered that a heretic was not hushed 
when his head was cut off, but that he kept on talking and 
now we have the liberty that was purchased with a great 
price. The Reformation won that victory and never shall its 
fruits be taken from us. 

The Christian Church itself is not an obsolete or stagnant 
institution but is alive and moving with all the currents of 
progress. Of course it has sins and failures enough to 
answer for and it is right that judgment should still begin 
at the house of God. The most searching and scorching 
critic of the church of his day was Christ himself, and he 
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would not spare it if he were to appear in his personal pres- 
ence in its pulpits and pews to-day. Nevertheless, it is still 
his church and is not wholly unfaithful to Him. It is neces- 
sarily and wisely a conservative institution, but it does move 
when it is sure of its ground. Modestly let me say that its 
ministry is a body of educated and consecrated men and 
while we have lost much of our former sacrosanct authority, 
yet in spiritual leadership let us hope that we stand higher 
to-day than ever before. 

And Christianity has progress to show that it is not less 
promising. In our own country it has grown at least five 
times faster than the population. One hundred years ago 
there was one professing Christian in every fifteen of the 
population, and now there is one in every three, and ex- 
cluding children, one in every two. In the world at large 
the results are not less promising. In 1500 A.D. there were 
one hundred million normal Christians in the world; in 
1800 there were two hundred million; and the latest statis- 
tics show that, out of a total world population of 1,646,491,- 
000 there are now 565,510,000 nominal Christians or about 
one third of the population of the globe. Of other religions 
Confucianists and Taoists number 300,830,000; Moham- 
medans 221,825,000; Hindus 210,540,000; and Buddists 
138,031,000. Christianity has grown more in the last hun- 
dred years than in the preceding eighteen hundred years. 
What a striking commentary on the bold prediction of Vol- 
taire uttered in 1760: “‘ Ere the beginning of the nineteenth 
century Christianity will have disappeared from the earth.” 

Christ loved the church and gave himself for it and he 
loves it still. We should love it too with the most jealous 
love, and only the most jaundiced eye or prejudiced theory 
can magnify its faults and minimize its virtues. The church 
has in it the Spirit of Christ, and to-day it is better, more 
Christ-like in spirit and service and self-sacrifice, than it ever 
was in the past. It is the human channel to which Christ has 
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committed his Gospel which is the power of God unto sal- 
vation. And on an ever larger scale and in greater efficiency 
it is carrying out the great commission of its Lord as it is 
making disciples of all nations. Its frictional and wasteful 
divisions are being healed, and it is beginning to march like 
a mighty army. Take the church out of the world and the 
Light of the world would be lost, and its salt would lose its 
savor. The church is more Christian to-day than it ever was 
before, and this better church is making a better world. 

We live in an unfinished world, and this fact is one of its 
most hopeful features. It is yet surrounded and cluttered 
up with much rude scaffolding and unsightly rubbish and 
presents to us an unfavorable if not forbidding appearance. 
The planet itself is still on the anvil of creation and is being 
hammered and carved and polished into shape and use. 
Equally is our human world still in the making. It is still 
plastic and rounding into form. . It is not a static but a 
dynamic world. Good and evil are not passive but intensely 
active and are struggling for the victory. Every human 
being has a place in these contending ranks on one or the 
other side, or, to speak more truly, the line of division be- 
tween the opposing forces runs right through everyone’s 
own heart and life. God himself is not a spectator of this 
struggle, but is down in the thick of it, fighting with the 
forces of righteousness. The whole creation groaneth and 
travaileth in pain, giving birth to a better world. 

The world was shattered by the great war but we are now 
setting out to rebuild it. It is admitted on all sides that we 
are now entering a new era, and there is a spirit of eagerness 
and enterprise to get at the task. It is as though the world 
were in a vast melting pot and were about to be poured into 
new moulds. Hope is rising high and doubtless it will meet 
with many disappointments. We do well to share in this 
new spirit and should endeavor to seize the tide at its flood 
that it may bear us on to fortune. The way the shattered 
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molten world cools and crystallizes in the next few years 
may shape its destiny for many centuries. 

The world is growing better, and already the morning 
light is breaking. We should be glad that we are alive in 
this great day, “in an age on ages telling ”’ when “to be 
living is sublime.” There are visions of service that should 
lure us on to victory. The world is plastic in our hands and 
we should mould it into better form. Work should crowd 
out worry, and faith and courage should call and inspire us 
with their bugle blasts to our utmost endeavor. Such faith 
will give us an optimistic life, and such life will give us an 
optimistic faith. 

This world that we’re a-livin’ in 
Is mighty hard: to beat; 


You git a thorn with every rose, 
But ain’t the roses sweet? 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 











III 


UNITY AND CONTINUITY 
A. E. TRUXAL 


There is one God. Mankind was a long time coming to 
this apprehension. The ancient Greeks had gods many, but 
they conceived Zeus to be in an important sense the father 
of all the gods. The Romans had their gods and goddesses 
and they deified their emperors, yet they regarded Jupiter as 
their chief god. The early Jews believed in one God for 
themselves. Christians believe in one God for all the world. 
There seems to be an underlying tendency among men 
everywhere of every form of religion to conceive of one 
supreme Being. And yet no people anywhere have in this 
day come to a realizing sense of the full contents of the con- 
cept of the divine oneness and of the consequences neces- 
sarily flowing therefrom. 

As there is one God so there is one world. Unity in the 
Godhead presages unity in the world created and maintained 
by Him. This latter conception is involved in the conception 
of divine unity. Men have learned much about God’s 
world, especially in these latter days. Our wonder and 
admiration are called forth almost every day by new dis- 
coveries of forces and operations in the world. The world 
is the universe of which the earth is only a small part. Mil- 
lions of heavenly bodies have come within the vision of 
man’s telescope. Probably millions more lie beyond. We 
have seen and learned much; nevertheless all that we do 
know is but a glimpse of the boundless reality of things. 
Yet from what we do know it is very evident that there is a 
unity in God’s great world. We still use the expression, 
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“ Heaven and Earth,” that has come down to us from early 
times. Originally it was meant to comprehend the whole 
world. Rather it expressed a duality of worlds: this world 
and the next world. To our minds the expression has a 
different meaning from that entertained in pre-copernican 
times. The duality is obliterated. Heaven is in God’s 
world and a part of it, not outside and beyond it, just as the 
eaith and all sidereal bodies are in His world and a part of 
it. For us the terms indicate two conditions of human life. 
Earth represents its beginning or first stage, and heaven its 
completion or advancement to a higher stage. Lower stage 
and higher stage, lower condition and higher condition, a 
sinful state and a holy state, do not constitute dualities, how- 
ever wide the chasms between the terms of the couplets. 
The contention of this paper is that the world is one and that 
all spheres of being and all forms of existence are in this 
world. This may be called speculation, and largely it is. 
But it is speculation based on facts and the urge of reason. 
On subjects not definitely revealed it is our privilege and 
pleasure and I believe it our duty to exercise our reason and 
imagination and conscience. The terms, Heaven and Hell, 
indicate a duality. But they unquestionably belong to the 
one world and are properly related to it and to each other. 
What the realities are which they represent I do not know. 
I am fully persuaded however that the hell of everlasting 
fire and brimstone, and the heaven depicted by numerous 
hymns and prayers and sermons are misconceptions. What 
these future realities are will be learned only by experience. 
The only thing aimed at in this discussion is the emphasis to 
be placed on the vast significance and immense importance 
of the oneness of God and the oneness of the world. 

To me it seems very evident that continuity must follow 
from unity. God is the creator, preserver and ruler of the 
world. It is inconceivable that He should make the world 
a conglomeration of beings and things sustaining only an 
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outward mechanical relation to each other. Since His will 
and wisdom and power are back of everything from be- 
ginning to end we are compelled to expect regularity and 
system in all His works. What are the facts found in the 
world and what do they indicate? For an answer to this 
question we are dependent upon the scholars among men 
commonly called scientists. They are men of ability and 
learning who devote their lives to research and study. They 
are honest and faithful in their labors and efforts. Their 
sole aim is the discovery of the truth. They have brought 
to light volumes upon volumes of facts found in the opera- 
tions of the world. No one can deny the facts in any depart- 
ment unless he be a scholar in that department. To deny 
requires more knowledge than to affirm. A very limited 
knowledge enables one to affirm that there are is!ands in the 
ocean ; to deny that there are islands in it demands a knowl- 
edge of the entire ocean. To deny what a scientist affirms 
one must himself be a scientist. Further, denials never 
establish anything. They are destructive in their nature. 
And unless positive affirmations are given to take the place 
of those set aside denials are vain. If we reject the con- 
struction which scientists put on the facts discovered and do 
not give a better and truer construction our rejection is 
fruitless. 

The conceptions of one God and one world create a pre- 
sumption in favor of continuity in the world. What facts 
are there to support this presumption? There is a connec- 
tion between the sun and its planets and the planets sustain a 
relation to each other and are affected by each other. And 
the entire solar system is orderly related to the balance of 
the heavenly hosts. There is unity and continuity in the 
universe. The very term universe involves both conceptions. 
In the sphere of our being we find earth and water and air 
and sunshine all related to each other and cooperating for 
the maintenance of our existence and well-being. These 
things are verified by our experience. 
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When we come to the department of life we are largely 
dependent upon science for our information. But in regard 
to the beginning of things science cannot enlighten us. It 
cannot tell us how matter originated or life began. Before 
these questions it is helpless. It may draw inferences but it 
can make no affirmations. Scientists can say that living 
organisms MAY HAVE EMERGED from the dust of the earth 
and they may believe such to have been the case, but they 
have not discovered a single fact to substantiate the infer- 
ence. And science without facts is valueless. The facts 
with which they are compelled to begin are the fossils of 
life found in the strata of the earth. That is the earliest 
evidence of life on earth. Here they find the remains of 
vegetable life from its most primitive and simple forms to 
the highest and most perfect specimens of the vegetable 
kingdom. And through the long ages of its development 
they trace a connection in it all from the lowest to the 
highest. The fossilliferous rocks present animal life in the 
same general way. That there is a continuous connection in 
the development of the vegetable and animal kingdoms as 
these are represented in ancient petrifactions no one will 
seriously question. 

Does God create vegetable, animal and human life as it 
exists on earth at the present time? We usually confess God 
to be our creator and the creator of all things, but we seldom 
stop to ask how God creates things now. Many persons it 
seems unconsciously refer our creation back to the original 
creation and attribute to natural laws the things that come 
to be since the first creative act. That seems to me to be 
slip-shod reasoning. It is the conviction of my faith that 
God creates everything now as really as He created things 
in the beginning. It is not laws but the creative power of 
God that brings things into existence. The manner of 
creation we have learned. Every individual form of life 
begins in a small cell which divides and multiplies, and by a 
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more or less complex process grows to maturity. Such is the 
case with every specimen small and large of vegetable, ani- 
mal and human life. And there is a vital continuity in the 
process from its first inception to its final consummation. 
This has been the mode of divine creation as far back as 
history runs. How God originally began the work of 
creation no one knows. Men may reason on the subject 
as much as they like and believe what is satisfying and com- 
forting to their minds and hearts, but neither from religion 
nor from science can they know how creation was in the 
first place effected. That remains the unfathomable mys- 
tery of God. Not by intellectual apprehension but the vision 
of faith I know that God is the creator of all things from 
beginning to end. Back of all the operations of nature that 
science by its indefatigable researches may discover I see 
the wisdom and will and power of God, without which the 
laws of nature would be utterly ineffective. This is a case 
in which “ believing is seeing.” 

There is a continuity in the vegetable kingdom. The 
botanist studies it as specimens, species and genera. They 
all belong together and are related to each other. The ani- 
mal kingdom has been studied and analyzed by the zoologists 
and its continuity described. There is a continuity in man- 
kind. So men everywhere seem to believe for they speak 
much of “‘ The Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of 
Man.” Both the scriptures and science teach that humanity 
originated in one head or source from which all tribes, 
nations and races have developed or evolved. A golden 
thread runs through all men from the lowest to the highest, 
binding them together as one human family. Science and 
religion however differ in one respect. Science teaches that 
man began his career on earth in a very low state from 
which he has developed and is developing into ever higher 
states of being; whereas christianity has been teaching that 
man began in a high state of physical and moral perfection 
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from which he has fallen and degenerated. The facts in the 
history of mankind give no support to this latter concep- 
tion. 

Are the different kingdoms of life related to each other? 
Is there a vital connection between them? Can the contin- 
uity be traced? Biologists answer these questions most con- 
fidently in the affirmative, and they call attention to a num- 
ber of facts. There is not much difference between the 
highest form of vegetable life and the lowest animal; nor 
between the highest animal and the lowest man. There are 
vital operations and processes in the vegetable that are car- 
ried over and sublimated in the animal. Physically there is 
_ more similarity of man to the animal than difference be- 
tween them. Man’s body is covered with a hair-covered 
skin, constituted of bones, muscles, nerves, internal organs, 
blood circulation, respiration, powers of procreation, the five 
senses of seeing, hearing, taste, smell and touch. In these 
and other particulars man is almost the exact counterpart 
of the animal. The study of animal anatomy and physiology 
has been of immense help to the proper understanding of the 
physical man. In this aspect of the case man unquestionably 
belongs to the animal kingdom. That which raises him so 
high above the animal and creates such a wide chasm be- 
tween the two is his divine endowment of reason, imagina- 
tion, conscience and will. The Genesis account of creation 
declares that God breathed into man’s nostrils the breath 
of life. And if it be true as biologists claim that God created 
man by an evolution from some preceding form of animal 
life, then at sometime, somewhere, somehow, either by sud- 
den action or by a process, God endowed man with mind or 
soul or spirit—a gift which constituted him a personality. 
There is continuity in the development of our body, mind 
and character. In life each stage is connected with what 
went before and with what follows. And the world as a 
whole and in every particular is not a chaotic but orderly ex- 
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istence; not a conglomeration but a comprehensive system; 
not disjointed but united; not a multiverse but a universe; 
everything is related to everything else. All above and below 
and all around, without and within, points to the unity and 
continuity of God’s great world. 

There is, however, a theory of evolution which in my 
opinion ought to be seriously questioned. It is held by some 
that all that has been evolved was originally involved in the 
first form of its being. This idea was long ago expressed 
in the statement that the tree was first in the acorn; that it 
grew out of the cell from which it originated. The state- 
ment contains an important truth, but not the whole truth. 
There is much in the tree that was not in the cell not simply 
in the material incorporated but also in immaterial living 
forces and operations. The human reason it seems to me 
is overstrained by the affirmation that the entire vegetable 
kingdom was involved in the primal vegetable cell. There 
is a manifest continuity in the evolution of the vegetable 
kingdom from its first simple form to its wide, large and 
complex constitution, as there is a continuity in the evolu- 
tion of the tree from cell to final maturity, but to my mind 
natural law does not account for the evolutionary process. 
Let us go a step back of the primal cell and find everything 
involved in the will of God. The evolution then starts in the 
creative purpose and power of God, the cell is formed and 
the process is carried forward by the divine wisdom and 
power. The involution holds in the mind of God and the 
evolution is the work of God. 

Many scholars are convinced that God employed long 
ages in the creation of the world; that He brought things 
to pass by prolonged processes and growth; and that He 
still proceeds in the same way, orderly and systematically in 
all His works. They claim that all the known facts point 
to this mode of creation and preservation. But whatever 
be the manner of creation God is the creator. To speak of 
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creation OR evolution is wide of the mark. It reveals a 
lack of proper comprehension of the issue involved. The 
question is whether God created by fiats or by evolution. 
Men may believe that God created everything as it now ex- 
ists suddenly and at once “‘ by the word of His mouth,” that 
the earth with its strata and fossils was called into existence 
by one creative act; that everything as it prevails now was 
created by a divine fiat at the beginning. Men may so be- 
lieve if that seems comforting to their minds and hearts. 
That is their privilege. But they exceed their prerogative 
when they deny others the privilege of believing that God 
created all things by evolutionary processes. The one is 
creation as much as the other. 

What is the value of the account of creation in Genesis? 
This is a question that will not down. When and by whom 
the book was written no one knows. Who was the author 
of the creation account no one knows. It no doubt was a 
tradition that came down from former generations and rep- 
resented the knowledge and faith of the people of God at 
the time Genesis was formulated. The account states some 
facts that are of fundamental significance. God is the 
creator of everything; He created man by a twofold process, 
forming him out of the dust of the ground and breathing 
into his nostrils the breath of life; He created man male and 
female, as He had created the vegetable and the animal male 
and female. The large body of christians in all past ages 
accepted the account as literally true in every particular and 
thousands do so to-day. The popular conception is that God 
spake the world into existence. Modern scholars however 
realize that the knowledge of the world does not justify that 
conception. And they have no difficulty in harmonizing 
the fundamental facts in the account above mentioned with 
the idea of creation by evolution. The opponents of evolu- 
tion say that the doctrine is not proven. Neither is the doc- 
trine of creation by fiat proven in the sense in which they 
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conceive of proof. It is accepted on faith—blind faith. 
And the evidence in its favor is such as would not be ad- 
mitted in any civil court. Not a single fact can be given 
in its support; whereas numberless facts are given in favor 
of creation by evolution. And it ought to be clear to 
thoughtful minds that the theory of evolution cannot be 
overthrown by denials and denunciations or statutory laws. 
The conflict between truth and error cannot be settled by 
legislation civil or ecclesiastical. Legislation only retards 
the settlement. The truth in any subject will in due time— 
it may be a long time—authenticate itself to the minds and 
hearts of men, and the error will subside. Until that stage 
be reached the conflict must go on. But thanks be to God 
our divine sonship and our victory over death and the grave 
do not depend upon our knowledge of the divine mode of 
creation. For who is to tell us how God created “the 
heavens and the earth, the seas and all that in them is!!” 
Our hope is in God. Our faith and trust in Him as our 
creator, Savior and sanctifier constitute the foundation for 
our life and service here, and for our hope of everlasting 
life. 

To return. There is one God and one world. I find my 
assurance of the unity and continuity of the world in my 
conception of the nature of God. A divine purpose runs 
through all creation. All the facts as they appear in the 
heavens above and in the earth beneath, and in vegetable, 
animal and human life go to establish the continuity of 
things. There are apparent gaps here and there. These are 
the result of our imperfect knowledge. Yet enough is 
known to show very clearly that nothing exists singly and 
alone. Everything is related to what went before and to 
what came after. This is the case not only with individuals 
but also with species and kingdoms and spheres of being. 
All the mansions belong to the Father’s House. There are 
many mansions but one House. 


Somerset, Pa. 
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IV 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION * 


ALFRED NEVIN SAYRES 


I shall take my subject literally and interpret it to mean 
not the fundamentals of Christian theology, or of Christian 
ethics, or anything else Christian, but of the Christian re- 
ligion. In so far as ethics and theology are related to the 
Christian experience of religion, they are related to my sub- 
ject and will be so treated. 

Having said this, I take it that not all the fundamentals 
of the Christian religion are of equal value and importance. 
In fact I might say without hesitation that one of the funda- 
mentals is paramount to all others, and therefore of primary 
importance. That is what Paul calls “Christ in us.” 
Fundamentally our religion is an experience, this experience. 
It may be interpreted by a theology, and it may issue in a 
life of Christian character; but the point to be noted is that 
the theology is an interpretation of the experience, and that 
the life issues from the experience. 

I. Logically, then, the first of the Christian fundamentals 
is this experience of Christ. If the James definition of re- 
ligion as “the life of God in the soul of man ”’ is satisfac- 
tory, then the Christian religion is the life of Christ in the 
soul of man. This is the essence of the religion of the first 
disciples. Take Christ out of their lives, and what have 
you left? Only an aching void. They knew that. When 
Jesus, looking sadly on the dwindling crowds, asked them, 
“Will ye also go away?” Peter replied for them, “ Lord, 
to whom shall we go? For thou hast the words of eternal 

*A paper read before the North Penn Reformed Ministerium. 
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life.” For Peter and his comrades their fellowship with 
Jesus was their religion, and when indeed Jesus was taken 
from them as it seemed to them, by the crucifixion, their 
sense of loss was immeasurable. “ They have taken away 
my Lord, and I know not where they have laid him” was 
the cry of souls whose religious experience had been under- 
mined. 

This central truth is the secret of the historic battles 
that have been fought down through the ages about the per- 
son of Christ. To the Christians of every age the experi- 
ence of Christ has been the very heart of their religion, and 
anything that looked like an effort to take away the Lord 
has been regarded as an unfriendly act, to put it in mild 
diplomatic terms. 

From the time of Jesus down to the present there has been 
no better definition of the religious experience given than 
his own words, “ Abide in me and I in you. . . I am the 
Vine, ye are the branches.” In our own day Dr. Harbaugh 
has put the same conception into his immortal hymn, “ My 
life in Thee, Thy life in me.” 

(a) Essentially this experience of Christ is prayer in its 
broadest and most inclusive sense, and prayer, properly un- 
derstood, is the essence of the religious experience. Prayer, 
at its center, is personal communion of the soul with God, 
and that is what the experience of Christ in us amounts to. 
On the circumference there are a number of subordinate 
elements in prayer. It involves the expression of gratitude 
and praise, of confession and of petition. All of these, how- 
ever, are only aspects of the fellowship with God in Christ 
which is at the center. Walking and talking with the God 
who is in Christ, listening to him and placing his purposes 
before us as our goal is vital prayer. 

In this sense prayer is independent of words and forms 
and postures. It has no regard for times and seasons. It 
is an attitude of the soul; it is a relationship of the human 
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spirit to the divine, accomplished by the abiding Christ in 
us. It is communion, oneness, spiritual harmony between 
Christ and the believer. It is the immersion of the person 
of the believer in the Person of Christ. ‘My praise can 
only breathe itself in prayer; my prayer can only lose it- 
self in Thee.” Christ leading our thought, Christ stirring 
our feelings, Christ guiding our conduct—Christ dominat- 
ing and affecting the whole life, in other words—this is the 
meaning of real prayer, and as such it lies at the heart of 
religion; as such also it is identical with the experience of 
Christ in us which I regard as the first fundamental of the 
Christian religion. This experience may be enjoyed in the 
midst of the varied circumstances of life. Christ may come 
to us in the breaking of bread at the Lord’s Table, regard- 
less of our theological formulas interpreting that experience, 
and, if he do so come, our hearts will burn within us, as 
did those of the disciples of old. Or he may come to us in 
the smile of a prattling babe in our arms, or in the agonies 
of the bed of affliction, or in the toil of our daily task, or 
in the service rendered to a brother in need, or in the fellow- 
ship of the family meal. Whenever or however He may 
come, it matters not, only so He come into our lives, we 
have the paramount religious experience of Christ in us. 
(b) A corollary of this experience is that experience 
which theologians have called salvation. The Christian re- 
ligion is one of the great religions of salvation from the evil 
that is in the world, and this experience of salvation issues 
from the primary experience of the Christ in our lives. 
When he comes in, evil goes out. There is not room for 
both, and he can not bide the evil, nor can the evil endure 
the light of his presence. In the measure, then, that he 
gains admittance to our lives, evil is defeated within us. 
Theologicaliy this experience has been explained in a 
great variety of ways, most of them bearing the doctrinal 
name of the atonement. Laying all the framework of these 
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interpretations aside, however, the essence of the salvation 
experience is that Christ’s entrance into our lives makes us 
at one with God, and when God’s will becomes our will, we 
love the things he loves and hate the things he hates, and 
then sin is conquered and the sinner is forgiven. Just as 
when the Prodigal came to himself and returned to his 
father, his sins were forgiven and the evil in him was de- 
feated, because his evil life was no more; so when Christ 
comes into our lives, he brings us to the Father and in the 
very coming, our sins are forgiven and conquered and we 
are saved. 

II. This experience I esteem to be the foundation of the 
Christian religion. “Christ is made the sure Foundation.” 
When we come now to the theological interpretation of this 
experience we arrive at certain beliefs which are likewise 
called fundamentals. Let us examine them. 

1. First of the doctrinal fundamentals that arise out of 
the efforts of Christians to interpret their religious ex- 
perience is the conviction that God is in Christ revealing His 
character and His will to men. This is the essence of the 
conviction of the first disciples who called Him the Mes- 
siah. This is also what those later followers meant who 
identified Him with the Logos of the Greek philosophers. 
This is what the men of Nicea endeavored to put into words 
when they called Him “ very God of very God.” And this, 
too, is what present-day theologians mean when they speak 
of the Deity of Jesus. The conviction is that God who at 
divers times and in divers manners had spoken unto men of 
old through prophets had also spoken unto us by His Son, 
Jesus, called the Christ. 

This was the apostolic interpretation of the experience 
that led the first followers to break from the Church of 
their fathers rather than give up their faith in Jesus, that 
sent Paul up and down Asia Minor and Greece and Mace- 
donia proclaiming the doctrine of salvation through Christ, 
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and that enabled the Christians of a later generation to face 
fire and sword and savage beast in the arena rather than 
surrender their allegiance to Jesus—namely the conviction 
that “God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto him- 
self.” 

It is worth noting that all these men (or nearly all) were 
Hebrews. From their infancy they had been nurtured upon 
the idea that one God is over all. “‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
our God is one Lord” was a chant which sounded in their 
ears before they could remember. They were saturated with 
the monotheistic belief. Yet in the face of that powerful 
body of tradition they calmly recorded their belief that God 
was in Christ. 

The experience of Christ in us, therefore, begins to mean 
that we are “hid with Christ in God.” It likewise means 
that what we see in Christ we believe to be in God. With 
other words the Christlikeness of God becomes an inevitable 
corollary of the Deity of Christ and Christianity takes on 
a totally new conception of God. The Hebrew and the 
Greek contributions to the idea of God are colored by Jesus’ 
contribution. The absolute of the Greek philosophers and 
the Jahweh of the Hebrew prophets becomes the Father of 
Jesus, and through Him (who is in us) our Father. 

The Deity of Christ, therefore, becomes the primal article 
in our theology. It makes our theology what we call Christ- 
ocentric. That is to say, all our opinions, convictions and 
interpretations take their departure from the person and 
message of Jesus. 

2. A natural consequence of this high place afforded to 
Jesus is the exaltation of the Bible to a position of funda- 
mental importance in our theology. It is the Word of God 
for us, for it has served as the vehicle of Jesus’ life and 
message to us. It is what it is for us because it has given us 
this Christ. It records for us the progressive religious de- 
velopment of the people who gave the greatest evidence of 
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the presence and power of God in their lives, and that de- 
velopment reaches its culmination in the life and message 
of Jesus. Genesis, Esther, Psalms and Isaiah take their 
value from the God-man who walks the gospel pages, and 
without the light of His life no epistles would be of any 
worth, nor any other page of the New Testament. It is 
because God is in Christ that we find His Word recorded 
in the Bible. This fundamental, then—the divinely-inspired 
Bible—takes its place next to the Deity of Christ. 

3. A third Christian conviction growing out of the in- 
terpretation of our Christian experience is the belief in the 
ultimate triumph of righteousness. “ God sent not His Son 
into the world to condemn the world, but that the world 
through Him might be saved,”’ and Jesus looked upon the 
world as the object of redemption. He believed in the power 
of divine love to defeat human sin. The way of that con- 
quest proved to be the “ Via Dolorosa ”—the way of the 
Cross—but since Calvary every true follower of Jesus be- 
lieves that divine love can and ultimately will prevail over 
the evil that is in the world. The conflict is not a hopeless 
one. There is no question about its outcome. Concerning 
times and seasons no man may know, but the interpreter of 
the experience of Christ in us who first of all sees God in 
Christ, sees also a world subdued at the foot of the cross 
by the power of divine love. Divine love has the will and 
the way to win. 

4. Furthermore, our experience of God in Christ leads 
us to the conviction of immortal life beyond the grave. 
Jesus has brought life and immortality to light through the 
gospel. Through Him we believe that man is greater than 
his body, and that while it is crumbling to dust in the grave, 
his soul goes marching on. Two outstanding convictions 
support this belief. 

(a) One of these is the inherent worth of man in which 
Jesus has led us to believe. He has exalted human life to 
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the position of supreme importance in the created universe. 
Nothing, in His sight, appears so important as the person- 
ality of man. His mission presupposed the eternal worth 
of man. He came “ that men might have life, and that they 
might have it more abundantly.” 

Now it is inconceivable that the Father of Jesus who has 
set so great store by human life and who has planted in his 
soul the thirst for endless life shall take the product of 
spiritual growth through a period of years of earthly life 
and cast it on the scrap-heap of existence. The very moral 
nature of man demands an extension of the spiritual life, 
which is life indeed. 

(b) The other conviction that supports our assurance of 
immortality is our belief in the goodness of God. It is un- 
thinkable that the Judge of all the earth should not do right. 
Our primal conviction that God is Christlike forbids us to 
think that God can violate the very desires and yearnings 
which he has implanted in the human soul. Man’s thirst for 
immortality is of divine origin, and the character of its 
divine Author assures us that it is a thirst which will be 
satisfied. Can we think of the God whom Christ revealed 
snuffing out Beethoven while his symphony goes on? Can 
we believe that the Eternal will annihilate Livingstone while 
the results of his labors illuminate a continent? Is it pos- 
sible that Newman is no more, while we continue to sing, 
“Lead Kindly Light?” No, this heavenly Father will not 
blot out the children whom He has fashioned for himself. 
His whole creation is “ waiting for the manifestation of the 
sons of God.” 

III. The fundamentals of the Christian religion are not 
now exhausted when we have spoken of the experience of 
Christ in us and of the interpretation of that experience in 
the form of Christian convictions. The Christian religion 
involves also an ethical standard and a moral dynamic. The 
Christian religion issues in life—in Christlike character. In 
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other words, the Christian religion is not simply something 
to be felt and something to be understood, but also some- 
thing to be done. “ It is spirit and it is life.” 

1. For the individual Christian that means the practica- 
bility of the ethics of Jesus. His ethics are summed up 
in His two-fold law of love to God and to man. The 
primacy of that law is the basic ethical principle. No other 
moral precept within the ken of man stands outside the pale 
of that all-inclusive norm. “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart and soul and mind and strength; and 
thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” This do, and thou 
shalt live. Men may try to hide behind a definition of the 
word neighbor, but Jesus makes that, too, all-inclusive. 
Even the Sermon on the Mount is but the exposition of this 
basic principle. Love of God means humility—“ Blessed are 
the poor in spirit.” It means sincerity in prayer—“ Shut 
thy door, and pray to thy Father who is in secret.” It means 
obedience to His law and allegiance to His Kingdom— 
“ Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His righteousness.” 
Love of neighbor means forgiveness of his wrongs to us— 
“ Blessed are the merciful.” It means respect for the per- 
sonality of others—“ Whosoever looketh on a woman to 
lust after her hath committed adultery with her already in 
his heart.” It means the return of good for evil—“If a 
man compel thee to go a mile, go with him twain.” All this 
and much more is comprehended within this basic norm. 

This ethical principle becomes the transforming agency 
that operates in the life of the Christian. It refashions his 
thought, his conduct and his speech. He becomes a new man 
in Christ Jesus. The religious experience that does not is- 
sue in such a transformation of the moral life of the in- 
dividual is not genuine. For if Christ is in us, his basic 
love-principle is with Him, making us over after the pattern 


of the mind of Christ. 
Some may question whether this is to be called a funda- 
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mental of our religion. In my mind there is no doubt 
whatever. Jesus himself said, ‘“‘ Not every one that saith 
unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the Kingdom of 
Heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father who is in 
Heaven.” Our conception of fundamentals has been 
framed chiefly in doctrinal conceptions, without regard to 
the ethical demands which His spirit makes upon us, and a 
fresh approach to the whole subject of fundamentals must 
include this ethical principle. 

2. Then beyond the ethical norm which has its bearing 
upon the individual life of the Christian stands the moral 
dynamic of the Kingdom-ideal. This ideal was fundamental 
with Jesus and it must be fundamental with His followers. 
He lived and died for the Kingdom. It was His constant 
dream by day and by night. His goal was the goal of a 
society of men transformed by the love-principle into a 
brotherhood whose unity consisted in their allegiance to the 
will of God. His parables were parables of the Kingdom. 
His disciples were heralds of the Kingdom. And He him- 
self was its King. 

For the Christian this absorbing ideal is likewise funda- 
mental. Jt becomes for us a moral dynamic urging us on to 
consecrate our lives to its realization. As Christians we 
believe it to be a realizable ideal. We believe that His 
purpose to establish the reign of brotherhood is not impos- 
sible. We believe that God’s Kingdom can come and His 
will be done on earth as it is in Heaven. We believe that 
the Fatherhood of God has its counterpart in the brother- 
hood of man, and that the Christian’s supreme moral 
dynamic is not the saving of his own soul, but the dedication 
of his life to this high and holy cause. 

In a sentence, then, the fundamentals of the Christian 
religion appear to me to be these—the experience of Christ 
in us, the conviction that the Eternal God comes to us in 
Him, and the dedication of the life to the Kingdom-ideal. 
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You will note, however, that I regard the first of these as 
the fundamental, namely the experience of Christ in the in- 
dividual life. For, as I see it, the Christian religion may 
not be identified either with theology or with ethics. The 
former is merely the intellectual interpretation of the ex- 
perience, the latter its vital consequence. | 
Here is the truth in a little creed, 
Enough for all the roads we go; 


In Love is all the Law we need, 
In Christ the only God we know. 


LANSDALE, Pa. 
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V 


JOHN I: 1-18, AND GENESIS I 
A. ZIMMERMAN 


Is “in the beginning” of John’s prolog synchronous 
with “in the beginning” of Genesis I? Does each refer 
to the beginning of time? Or do they refer to the beginning 
of creation? When did time begin? Is time a reality or is 
it simply a portion of eternity so conceived? What is the 
relation of time to eternity? Is eternity more than never- 
ceasing duration? Can we conceive of eternity or duration 
when time was not or without thought of time? If we are 
to conceive of creation as taking place in time, as distin- 
guished from eternity, when did creative activity begin? If 
we are to conceive of God as never having had a beginning 
nor ever ceasing to exist, and if we are to conceive of 
creation as beginning, what was God doing before the pe- 
riod of creative activity? Or do both John and Genesis 
refer to terrestrial creative activity? Was the earth the 
center of their creative thoughts or the universe beyond? 

Can we conceive of God “ doing nothing?” If so, was 
He a perfect God? If not, is the period of creative activity 
synchronous with eternity? Will creative activity ever 
cease? If so, how will God exist in relation to the universe? 
Will the universe cease to exist? In what way can we form 
a most definite and clear-cut conception of God? How do 
we correlate our conception of God with His relation to the 
universe? With His relation to man? With His relation to 
morality and religion in so far as they permanently effect 
man? To what extent does our conception of God effect 
our interpretation of Genesis I and of John I: 1-18? 
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Should we identify or differentiate “God said” and 
“Logos?” Does John clearly understand Logos to carry 
with it the conception of personality? If so, was it a per- 
sonality distinguishable from all other personalities? If 
not, was the personality merely conceived? Was it merely 
a personification? Is there such a thing as a personality that 
must not, in the very nature of the case, be differentiated 
from all other personalities? If the Logos is a personality, 
does such differentiation ever cease, cr does the personality 
cease? 

Does not John differentiate between God and the Logos 
when he says: The Logos was with God? How are we to 
understand him when he declares that the Logos was God? 
If we are to understand him as saying that the Logos was 
identical with God, how are we to understand his declaration 
that the Logos was with God? If God is a personality and 
the Logos is a personality, how can we conceive the Logos 
as God? Is Dr. Fisher correct when he says that “ the es- 
sential characteristics of personality are self-consciousness 
and self-determination?”’ Did John actually wish to convey 
the idea that the Logos was God? Or does he wish to be 
understood to mean that God was the Logos? In this case 
does the Logos bear the same relation to God that love does 
when John asserts that “‘ God is love?’ Are we to conceive 
the Logos as an intermediary being through whom God 
acted in the creation-process? If God was the Logos why 
should John ascribe creative activity to the Logos rather 
than to God? 

Does the author of Genesis I intend to convey the idea 
that the heavens and the earth were made by God directly 
without the aid of any intermediary being whatsoever? If 
not, how does he indicate the existence and the part played 
by such an intermediary being? If so, how does John come 
to introduce the Logos as such an intermediary being 
through whom every thing that exists was caused to be? To 
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what extent is John influenced by current philosophy? Is 
John here expressing a philosophical conception or a fact? 
What evidence have we in the prolog that leads us to our 
conclusion, whatever that may be? 

In verse 4 of the prolog, what is the antecedent of him? 
Logos is a masculine noun. Word is neuter, unless per- 
sonified. Would a neuter pronoun deny personality to the 
Logos and make it simply a logos, or would it deny per- 
sonification? What effect has the statement “in him (it) 
was life” on the view to be adopted? What is the relation 
of life to light? Does the life bring light to men? If so, 
in what way is this light a matter of experience? Does the 
relation of the Logos to God effect the character of this life 
and this light? In what way does the life enlighten men? 
How does this enlightening effect men? What new tend- 
encies does it impart? What new hopes does it implant? 
What new motives does it inspire? How does it effect the 
self-consciousness and self-determination of men? In what 
way does it change the thinking of men? Does a change 
in the thinking of men necessarily produce a change in the 
living of men? In what way does it effect the will of men? 

Is the Logos necessarily an enlightening influence in men, 
or is it a matter of choice on the part of men? What is 
the difference in the effect on a Zulu who never heard of the 
Logos from that on an American reared in a Christian 
Church? What is the real conception concerning these vari- 
ous phases which John wishes to make clear and to empha- 
size? 

When the “ light shines in the darkness” to what extent 
is its influence felt? In what way do you conceive the 
struggle between the light and the darkness to manifest it- 
self? In what sphere of human activity is it most active? 
In which is it most effective? Which do you think John 
wishes to place in the foreground, the mental, the moral, or 
the spiritual? What relation do these bear to each other? 
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Are they to be conceived as independent or as interactive? 
If independent how can there be moral or spiritual self- 
determination independent of the attitude of the mind to- 
wards the activity involved? What relation has the mind to 
any moral crisis? But if we view them as interactive can 
there be a spiritual decision without a mental process? If 
so, where does the praiseworthiness or the blameworthiness 
lie? Just at what point does the conception of guilt enter? 
Are the moral and spiritual categories to be found within 
the mental? Or are these to be regarded as arising out of 
the mental activity ? 

If the darkness does not overcome the light, to what ex- 
tent is the light victorious? What part has the mental 
activity played in the success or failure of the light? But 
can we view this process as going on regardless of the en- 
lightening influence of the Logos? What is John’s con- 
ception on this point? Can we say that the mental activity 
is to be subordinated to the moral and spiritual activities? 


If so, which of these two is to be the predominating in- 
fluence? If not, what shall we say of the moral element 
of the will, undivorced from the mental decision? Can 
the moral and spiritual categories maintain themselves apart 
from the mental sphere? If so, what shall we say of wor- 
ship—is it altogether outside of the reach of the mental? 
If not, how does the sense of satisfaction in worship re- 
late itself to the mind, or to the will? Or is there such a 
thing as satisfaction in worship? If not, why worship? 
If so, what influence are we to ascribe to this satisfaction 
as coming from the enlightening activities of the Logos? 
Should we be satisfied with a negative victory? Should the 
failure of the darkness to overcome the light be sufficient 
ground for us to rest on our oars? Should not the influence 
of the light be positive and direct? Should not the victory 
be decisive and sustained? 

After reading verses 6-8 of the prolog how many things 
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can you enumerate as being said of the Baptist? What is 
John’s conception of the mission of the Baptist? Does the 
statement that the Baptist “was sent from God” imply that 
he had any special authority to “back him up?” Or does 
his authority lie in the character of his mission or the testi- 
mony concerning the light? To what extent does religion 
rest on authority? What is the nature of such authority as 
you may ascribe to religion? Did the Baptist testify to the 
light because he felt authorized to do so or did the attractive- 
ness and the illuminating efficiency of the light lead him to 
testify? Was the Baptist conscious of having received 
orders to testify? Should the minister of the gospel have 
such consciousness before he enters the pulpit—that he is 
urged to bear witness of the light of life? Was the Bap- 
tist’s message the outgrowth of personal experience? Or 
was it the outgrowth of personal experience plus what he 
saw and heard? To what extent should the preacher’s or 
teacher’s personal experience tinge or influence his preach- 
ing and teaching ? 

Why does John differentiate so emphatically between the 
Baptist and the light? Is it because he wishes to convey the 
impression that there are two distinct personalities con- 
cerned? If so why should we not take the same view con- 
cerning the differentiation between the Logos and God in 
verses 1-3? What elements in the preaching of the Baptist 
sheds light on the character and significance of his message 
and the issues involved? 

Why does John in this connection put so much emphasis 
on the Logos and light rather than upon God? Had God 
receded into the background in the thought of the Apostolic 
Age? Had the Logos, as the intermediary being through 
whom all things were made, captivated the apostolic minds 
and overshadowed God Himself? Is traditional theology 
in danger of eliminating God from our thinking with its 
emphasis on Christology? 
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Why not read in verse 9g: The true light, which gives 
light to every man, had come into the world? Does not this 
rendering bring out more clearly the contrast between the 
statement that the Baptist was simply a testimony-bearer to 
the light, and the emphasis on the fact that the light had al- 
ready come into the world? And, further, was not the 
Baptist conscious of the existence of the light when he began 
to testify to the light? What are the marks of the light 
which designate it as the true light? How is this light re- 
lated to the Logos? How is it related to God? What is 
its effect upon men? Does John ascribe creative activity to 
the light or to the Logos? Does John conceive the light as 
a personality ? 

Why should verse 10 begin with he and not with it? Is 
the antecedent logos or light? Above John asserts that in 
the Logos was life and the life was the light of men. Does 
John wish to convey the idea that logos, life, light are 
synonymous? If not, in what way does he differentiate 
them? If so, since Logos is God, are not light and life 
God? If personality is ascribed to the Logos why not to 
Light and to Life? If in verse 10 he refers to life as the 
bearer of light what functioning is implied in the whole 
representation of life as given by John? If he refers to light 
as a content of life why did the world fail to recognize that 
light? What primary meaning does John wish to convey 
by the word world? If John intends to say that God, the 
Logos, the light, and life were in the world, where does he 
place the responsibility for the ignorance that was found 
in the world concerning their presence in the world? Was 
this simply an ignorance as to their presence or an ignorance 
as to the character and functioning of the God, Logos, life 
and light? Genesis tells us that God made man in His own 
image. What interpretation of this statement does John 
embody in the course of reasoning in the prolog? To what 
extent does he conceive that man has changed because he 
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failed to recognize his prototype? Or is this failure not 
dependent on a change? 

Is man, or are men, acquainted with God today? If 
not, why not? If so, why is His influence not more potent ? 
Why is there so much crime and immorality among men? 
Where are we to place the blame? Where are we to look 
for the cause? Where for the remedy? If the cause is in 
man, is it because he is weak? If it is a matter of impotence, 
to what extent should he bear the responsibility? If it is 
a matter of choice, what leads to such a choice? If it is 
a matter of environment, to what extent can he master the 
environment, and to what extent must he submit to the 
impelling influences proceeding from the environment? If 
it is a matter of outside spiritual guidance, why is that 
guidance not more effective? But how are we to relate 
any such guidance to self-determination and responsibility ? 

If John uses the word world in verse 10 in two different 
senses, what is its bearing on verse 11? Goodspeed in his 
Gospel of John renders the first clause of verse 10 by “ He 
came home.” If we so render the first clause why not render 
the whole verse thus: “ He came home, but the people at 
home did not recognize him?” Why does John use “ his 
own ” in two different senses and in two different genders? 
What idea does John wish to emphasize by the use of the 
neuter? What by the use of the masculine? Does he wish 
to emphasize the idea that the divine creative personality felt 
perfectly at home among the material creation? Is the idea 
worth noting that, while He was enjoying the results of 
this creation, the creature created in the image of God re- 
fused to join with the material creation in adding to the 
enjoyment of the creator? Is the thought conveyed that 
man, endowed with intelligence, refused to be sufficiently 
intelligent to enjoy the companionship of his creator? Does 
John imply that the refusal to “ receive him” was contingent 
on a nature incapable of recognizing the rights of the 
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creator? Or did he wish to convey the idea that “ his own ” 
did not know him and took him for a stranger? Or did they 
recognize him and refuse him cooperation? Or was it a 
matter of sheer indifference? If there is an “open way to 
God” is there also a closed way to God that might be 
opened? What about the open ways or the closed ways 
leading to man which God can travel, or cannot travel ? 

If “ his own received him not,’”’ who was left to receive 
him? Did those who received him belong to the category 
“not his own?” Is “his own” in verse 10 all-inclusive? 
Is not this an example of unwisely pressing the literal mean- 
ing too far? Can you point to other instances of a similar 
character? Why does John say that those who received him 
were given the right or the power to become children of 
God? How would the interests of men be effected if John 
had said that they were given the right to be children of 
God? What is implied in the word become? In the process 
of becoming when is the actuality reached? Does John 
mean that we are slowly growing into that filial relation 
with God which at some time will culminate in actual child- 
hood? Have we fellowship with God because we are chil- 
dren of God, or does that fellowship lead us into the child- 
hood relationship with Him? In what sense can He be re- 
ceived and we yet fail to believe on His name? Are recep- 
tion and believing two different processes? Do they inter- 
act? Does the “ right to become” extend only to those who 
were “born of God?” Are those “born of God ” children 
of God or are they in the process of becoming children? Is 
the whole process embraced in the three terms, receiving, 
believing, being born? 

Are there other conditions necessary for the full realiza- 
tion of childhood? When we speak of the fatherhood of 
God or the brotherhood of man do we mean more than a 
relation? When we speak of the fatherliness of God or the 
brotherliness of man do we not go beyond a relation and 
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refer to an attitude that issues in conduct? Does not father- 
liness and brotherliness refer to a conduct, a behavior, a 
method of expression? Is not the realization of our right 
the result of our becoming, our attitude, our behavior, or our 
method of putting the relation into expression? Are we not 
apt. to confuse the right to become with the realization of 
those privileges implied in the right? 

What is the relation of the right to become to membership 
in the Christian Church? Has “ born, not of blood, nor of 
the will of the flesh, nor of the will of a man” any bearing 
on the value of church membership? Under what condi- 
tions, if ever, may church membership be practically syn- 
onymous with “born of God?” If “born of God” is more 
than a metaphor, what is its connection or relation with a 
living experience of God? Is “ born of God” synonymous 
with “born from above?”” How may the process of God 
entering into a vital relation with man be described and at 
the same time represent John’s point of view? What is the 
effect of this birth of man on man from the standpoint of 
a social-moral being? What effect have we a right to look 
for in man as a business man? How should receiving Him 
and being born of God effect our thinking on matters of 
religion? How on matters relating to the sciences and to 
philosophy? How may science and philosophy be made to 
contribute to the realization of the right to become children 
of God? In what way does John use philosophy to enforce 
his conception of Jesus? 

Would you synchronize “and the Word became flesh” 
with “and she brought forth her firstborn son; and she 
wrapped him in swaddling clothes, and laid him in a 
manger ” (Luke II, 7)? Are the ideas of these two ex- 
pressions synonymous and do they refer to the same event ? 
If not, what does John mean by the incarnation of the 
logos? Is the result of this incarnation of the logos any 
different from the Jesus who attended the marriage feast at 
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Cana of Galilee? Is not the incarnation as presented by 
John exactly identical with the incarnation as depicted by 
Matthew and Luke? And is not the Jesus of John’s Gospel 
the same personality as the Jesus of the Synoptists ? 

Leaving the method of conception out of consideration do 
not Matthew and Luke refer to the birth of Jesus as occur- 
ring according to natural laws, using that term in the ordi- 
nary sense? Have we any thing other than the operation 
of natural laws in the process when the “ Word became 
flesh?” Is not he who “ sojourned among us” the same 
personage as the Jesus whom Mary and Joseph found in the 
temple and the same personage who taught in Jerusalem, 
in Judea, in Galilee, and who, tired and weary, rested on 
the curbstone of Jacob’s well? Is it not the same man 
who declared “ I am the bread of life ” and “ I am the light 
of the world?” To what extent are natural laws included in 
the “his own” into which He came? 

If John is to be understood as teaching that everything 
that exists was made by the Word, and Genesis teaches that 
God made the world and all things therein, why should he 
teach that natural laws are too profane to be associated with 
the incarnation? And why should we think of natural laws 
as being profane at all? When the Word became flesh did 
not this product sojourn “among us?” And is not this 
product the being who is further described as “ full of kindli- 
ness and truth” and of whom John also says that they “ be- 
held his glory?” 

“ The Word became flesh ”’ ; “ Jesus was born,” is this the 
one to whom the Baptist testified? What is his testimony? 
There comes one after me of whom I am not worthy to undo 
even the latchets of his shoes. He comes after me, but he 
is far above me. He is my superior. I am a common man 
among men, but he is from above and he has a fan in his 
hand and will thoroughly winnow the threshingfloor. I am 
not the Messiah although I baptize in water. The one who 
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comes after me and who is really in your midst will baptize 
in the holy spirit and in fire. I am merely a voice in the 
morning dawn. I point to Him and say: Behold the lamb 
of God which takes away the sin of the world. 
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VI 


FOSSIL MEN AND MODERN MEN 
A. S. ZERBE 


That man lived on this globe long before the dawn of 
authentic history has always been accepted as a fact; that 
he was man, a self-conscious, self-determining and respon- 
sible agent, with mental powers differing in kind and not 
merely in degree from the lower orders, in short made in 
God’s image, but advancing slowly from lower to higher 
stages of culture, has always been allowed. Researches and 
excavations in recent years in Crete, Cyprus, Greece, Asia 
Minor, Palestine, Egypt and Babylonia have brought to 
light a large body of literature of various kinds indicating 
that man attained a comparatively high state of culture and 
civilization, hundreds, if not thousands of years earlier than 
was generally supposed two generations ago. The im- 
mense geological eras and periods, running into millions of 
years, with their varied forms of life, have naturally led 
to the suggestion that man originated and flourished thou- 
sands of years before the dawn of written history. 

Charles Darwin having declared that all forms of life, 
including plants and animals, were descended from three or 
four progenitors, it was a natural inference that man was 
included in the sweeping assertion. In fact, analogy, said 
Darwin, would lead to the inference that all came from one 
progenitor. The proposition that man came from an amceba 
was necessary to render the evolution hypothesis complete 
and symmetrical; so, too, was the proposition that man de- 
scended from an ape. The only argument with some degree 
of plausibility was that of comparative anatomy. But this 
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was shattered by Professor T. H. Huxley, who in answer 
to those who affirmed that “the structural differences be- 
tween man and even the highest apes are small and insignifi- 
cant,” wrote: “ let me take this opportunity of distinctly as- 
serting, on the contrary, that they are great and significant; 
that every bone of a gorilla [regarded by Huxley as nearest 
man in bodily structure] bears marks by which it might be 
distinguished from the corresponding bone of a man; and 
that in the present creation, at any rate, no intermediate link 
bridges over the gap between Homo and Troglodytes.” 

As matters stood, the chain connecting man and the ape 
lacked some important links. If, now, the skull, teeth, arms 
or legs of some animal, as an ape or gorilla, should be found 
in some part of the earth and be made to appear to resemble 
man, the desired missing link would be supplied and the 
argument would be complete. During the last thirty years 
such supposed “ links ” have been found. Just as in the case 
of fossils of extinct animals, so here, fragments, but usually 
small, have been unearthed, necessitating “ restorations” of 
the missing parts according to the ideas of the restorer. 
Hence from a small part of a skull, jawbone or pelvis, an en- 
terprising scientist with a vivid imagination undertakes ‘to 
show what the creature looked like 500,000 years ago. 


DESCRIPTION OF RESTORATIONS 


The American Museum of Natural History in New York 
contains the largest and most carefully prepared collection of 
supposed pre-human, semi-human or human skeletal remains 
in the world. They were “ restored” by Professor H. F. 
Osborn with the assistance of other scholars. They are 
contained in five glass-covered cases. Aiming at accuracy, 
we quote liberally from an article by Professor Osborn in 
Vol. XX of Natural History (the journal of the Museum), 
as also from his Men of the Old Stone Age and from his 
article, “ Where Did Man Originate?” in Asia, June, 1924. 
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In the former publication we read: ‘‘ On the right half of 
Case I are arranged the skulls of certain anthropoid apes— 
(1) gibbon, (2) orang, (3) chimpanzee, (4) adult gorilla, 
(5) young gorilla, while on the left are models of skulls of 
the known races of man, (7) Piltdown, (8) Neanderthal, 
(9) Talgai, (10) Cro-Magnon, (11) recent. Between these 
two groups have been placed a restoration of the skull and 
‘of the head of the Trinil or ape-man of Java (Pithecanthro- 
pus erectus) and a cast of the actually discovered brain-case 
and two of the teeth” (p. 231). Pithecanthropus is the 
Greek for ape-man. 

Chief objects in Case II: “ The most ancient fossil relic 
of man is the massive jaw which was found near Heidel- 
berg in deposits of the second Interglacial stage perhaps as 
early as 200,000 B.c. A skull has been modeled to fit this 
jaw by Professor McGregor. . . . The size of the brain is 
more doubtful, but it was at least of the type of the Neander- 
thal skull.” 

Case III contains restoration of the alleged ‘“ immediate 
predecessor of modern man, the Neanderthal race, of the 
Middle Old Stone Age in Europe, from about 50,000 to 
25,000 B.c.” We read: “A race of long-headed men was 
established over Western Europe before the last Glacial 
period. . . . These represent what is probably a distinct 
species of man (Homo neanderthalensis).” 

The actual original “finds” furnishing the basis of the 
Osborn reconstruction scheme would probably fill a half- 
bushel measure. 


BEGINNING OF MAN ACCORDING TO SCIENCE 


Since, according to science, the amoeba gradually de- 
veloped into a man, it becomes an interesting problem to 
determine when an animal, as an ape, ceased to be an ape 
and became a man. It will be observed that in Case I the 
assumed pre-human anthropoid apes and the alleged known 
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primitive races of men are arranged in an ascending scale 
to conform to the geological times known as Miocene, 
Pliocene and Pleistocene and that the ascent of man is 
parallel with that of the apes. “ Man,” says Osborn, “ has 
a long line of ancestry of his own, perhaps two million or 
more years in length. He is not descended from any known 
form of ape either living or fossil.” Since, however, it is 
desired to carry the evolution hypothesis through at all 
hazards and to connect man in some way with the ape- 
family, Osborn proceeds to add: “‘ But a hypothetical an- 
cestor of this entire anthropoid group, founded on a jaw 
discovered in Egypt, is the Propliopithecus Haeckeli” 
(Natural History, XX, p. 231). In other words, “a jaw 
discovered in Egypt ” [who knows what kind of a jaw?] is 
“the hypothetical ancestor” of hypothetical anthropoids, 
the hypothetical ancestors of the alleged Piltdown and Ne- 
anderthal man, the hypothetical ancestors of the present 
human race. That is, the whole matter moves in the realm 
of the conjectural and is determined largely by a precon- 
ceived scheme of ascent. 

Speaking of orangs, gibbons, chimpanzees and gorillas, 
Osborn writes: “ All these great man-apes are distinguished 
from man by being more or less arboreal in habit; they are 
shown to be very far removed from the large-brained walk- 
ing line which gave rise to our ancestors. Our own im- 
mediate ancestors did not live in trees; they were erect or 
semi-erect for a very long period, perhaps as far back as 
Miocene time. Back of this, perhaps a million years ago, 
was a prehuman, arboreal stage” (op. cit. p. 230). In other 
words the ape is and always was arboreal; man is not now 
and never was arboreal, according to authentic history. 
Where then is the proof that man was originally arboreal 
and descended from the ape? Osborn’s only escape from the 
dilemma created by himself is the assumption that “ per- 
haps ” a million years ago man was “ arboreal.” 
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The region of the globe in which man originated is in 
dispute. According to Professor Osborn, the Age of Man 
began 500,000 years ago in some region of Asia not yet 
explored by paleontologists. Recently, however, Professor 
H. J. Spinden of Harvard has revived the hypothesis of 
African origin, adducing the Rhodesian man and remains 
of anthropoid apes at Fayum, on the Nile (New York 
Times, February 15, 1925). Osborn admits that “ fossil 
remains of man are exceedingly rare. . . . Only two races, 
the Heidelberg and the Piltdown are certainly known, from 
the river drifts and gravels before the period of burials.” 

There being absolutely no proofs of a missing link, scien- 
tists have of late taken the position that both apes and men 
have sprung from a semi-ape, one stage earlier. This shift- 
ing of the problem one stage further back into the unknown 
is an admission of failure to establish the main scientific 
thesis of man’s origin. This is the real significance of 
Spinden’s statement that evolutionists are not looking for 
proofs of a missing link because “ your thoroughgoing evo- 
lutionist looks at life as one continuous and expanding ex- 
istence, leading from lowly organisms of one cell up to the 
highest animals [including man]. For him the beginning 
of life is lost in a mist of the infinite.” In other words, your 
up-to-the-minute evolutionist, while looking for facts, is 
disposed to force things into his procrustean bed of con- 
tinuity from star-dust to a Newton. By the way, what is 
“a mist of the infinite,” in which according to Spinden, life 
originated ? 

Nevertheless, scientists are constantly finding traces of 
missing links, according to press dispatches from every 
part of the globe. Dr. R. L. Ditmars announced in the New 
York Evening Telegram, August 28, 1921, that an expedi- 
tion headed by Roy Andrews and fully equipped was to 
penetrate the interior of Thibet in search of the missing 
link. There are many “ low-brow ” apes, but Ditmars was 
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certain that “high-brow” apes abound in Thibet and he 
proposed to corral some and introduce them to New York 
society. An Associated Press dispatch under date of No- 
vember 4, 1925, announced that Andrews had just arrived 
in San Francisco from the “cradle of life” (so-called) with 
a large collection of fossils of the Stone Age, but with no 
fossils of apes or primitive man. Thus after four years 
another bubble has burst. 


CHRONOLOGICAL SEQUENCE OF Fossit MEN 


Professor Osborn and his co-laborers seek to show that, 
beginning with the hypothetical Propliopithecus of Haeckel, 
the fossil men can be arranged in a gradually ascending scale 


. from the Piltdown (possibly the Foxhall), Java, Heidel- 


berg, Neanderthal and Cro-Magnon up to modern man. 
Unfortunately, geologists are not agreed on the exact dates 
of the geological eras. The Encyclopedia Britannica says: 
“No one who has made himself familiar with the actual 
composition of these formations, and the detailed structure 
of the terrestrial crust, can fail to recognize how vague, im- 
perfect and misleading are the data on which such computa- 
tions are founded.” Darwin himself admitted “the im- 
perfection of the geological record,” saying: “I look at the 
geological record as a history of the world imperfectly kept, 
and written in a changing dialect; of this history of the 
world we possess the last volume, relating only to two or 
three countries. Of this volume only here and there a 
chapter has been preserved; and of each page only here and 
there a few lines.” 

Accordingly we find that Amadeus Grabau in his two- 
volume Geology differs widely from Osborn on the date 
of some of the fossils under review. Thus, Osborn’s dates 
are: Heidelberg, 200,000 B.c.; Piltdown, 500,000; Grabau’s 
Heidelberg, 360,000; Piltdown, 125,000. Here is a dif- 
ference of 160,000 years in the case of Heidelberg and of 
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375,000 in that of Piltdown. Grabau places Trinil in 500,- 
000 B.C., approximately. As Trinil, according to Osborn, 
is older than Piltdown, his period is of course prior to 500,- 
000 B.c. “ It is not impossible that this ape-man [Trinil] is 
related to the Neanderthal man (Osborn).” If Neander- 
thal flourished 75,000-40,000 B.c., we still have the im- 
mensely long period of 450,000 years between Trinil and 
Neanderthal. A method which leads to such contradictory 
conclusions must have flaws somewhere.’ 

Accepting, however, for the sake of comparison, the 
Osborn scheme, we have something like the following: Java, 
600,000 B.c.; Piltdown, 500,000; Heidelberg, 250,000; Ne- 
anderthal, 75,000—40,000 ; Cro-Magnon, 20,000-16,000. It 
may be added that in an article in Asia, June 1924, Osborn 
complicates the situation still further by the introduction of 
a so-called Foxhall man, “ known only by his instruments 
and his fireplaces,” and placed by Osborn in 600,000 B.c. 
Sir Arthur Keith writes: ‘“ The evidence in favor of the 
antiquity of this specimen is only presumptive.” 

Complicating matters still further, Professor H. H. 
Wilder (Man’s Prehistoric Past) comes forward with the 
claim that Bruenn II, not mentioned by Osborn, but a type 
of Homo sapiens, flourished in 25,000 B.c., and that a pe- 

1 Just as we are penning these lines a wireless from London to the 
New York Times, February 13, 1926, illustrates admirably the uncer- 
tainty of fossil dating: “The question of whether the drawing of a 
horse’s head on a piece of bone was done by an ancient Briton or a 
modern schoolboy has resulted in a controversy between two former 
Presidents of the Geological Society. One of them, Sir Arthur Smith 
Woodward, declares that the horse’s head was drawn more than 50,- 
000 years ago with flint by a Briton. ... Last week Professor W. J. 
Sollas of Oxford, another former President of the Geological So- 
ciety, declared that the drawing is a hoax perpetrated by schoolboys. 
He produced a statement by his assistant, to the effect that the drawing 
had been made by boys as a joke on the teacher of science. . . . On 
the other hand Sir Arthur declared that he had interviewed one boy 


who had reiterated that the find was genuine. .... The bone of con- 
tention is now lying peacefully in the Museum of Haywards Heath 


School.” 
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culiar species called Dryopithecus (oak-ape) fashioned 
eoliths, or worked stone implements. The Encyclopedia 
Britannica says that its supposed relationship to man “is 
discountenanced by the great relative length of the muzzle 


and the small space for the tongue.” 


RESTORATIONS IN THE NEw YorK MusEuM 


Since the Osborn-Knight-McGregor classification has been 
widely copied in the larger cities of this country and is 
adopted by H. G. Wells, Van Loon, Patten and practically 
the great body of scientists and is found in nearly all text- 
books on geology and biology, it is well to inquire whether 
the somewhat forced manipulation of skulls and bones really 
supports the current evolutionistic doctrine of continuity 
from the electron (or whatever science may regard as the 
ultimate entity) to the greatest modern genius. If we pro- 
ceed from the known, to the unknown, from modern man to 
the alleged earliest fossil men, we make some interesting 
discoveries. 

It is allowed on all sides that the men of the Old Stone 
Age (approximately, 12,000 B.c.) were. true men. Wher- 
ever they originated, whether in Asia, Africa or elsewhere, 
they had a rude and yet somewhat advanced civilization, 
as shown by flint and stone implements, carvings and paint- 
ings. They had, however, no written language; and with- 
out a written language and extant written tablets or docu- 
ments, authentic history is impossible. Prior to this age, 
all is a matter of speculation. When Osborn, Conklin, Pat- 
ten, Coulter and scientists generally talk of two, three, four, 
five hundred thousand years and two or three million 
years, they convey the impression to unsophisticated minds 
that everything is recorded in black and white and that only 
an ignoramus can question the jugglery of figures. When 
we reflect that Accadian, Babylonian, Egyptian records go 
back at the farthest to about 6,000 B.c. and that much of 
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what is handed down is capable of varied interpretation, we 
are compelled to consider the reckless use of astounding 
figures by scientists as little short of transparent camouflage. 
But, as a matter of fact, it matters not how far back we go, 
even two million years, as is now the vogue among some 
scientists, we find, not ape-men, but veritable men, albeit low 
in culture. 
THE Cro-Macnon Man 


Back of the Old Stone Age are the so-called Cro-Magnons 
(20,000 B.c.). The writer of the article ‘“ Archzology ” 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica assigns them a high rank: 
“We are dealing with human beings whose intellect, to 
judge by their physical characters, should be on a level with 
that of the Fuegian or the Australian black.” The whole 
hypothesis of the Cro-Magnon man and race rests on some- 
what slender data: two skulls discovered in 1867 at Fur- 
fooz, Belgium, three skeletons found in 1868 in another 
place, two skeletons discovered in the Grimaldi Grotto, Men- 
tone, and two skeletons found in 1914 near Bonn, Germany. 
These data are supplemented by the odds and ends of skeletal 
remains found in widely separated regions and pieced to- 
gether according to the ideal of the restorationists. 

It is obvious that with such a paucity of material, the 
imagination has free scope in constructing a theory. And 
so we find Professor Osborn saying: “ The highly evolved 
Cro-Magnon race entered Europe from the East [what 
proof of this?] and drove out the Neanderthals. This was 
a race of warriors, of hunters, of painters and sculptors far 
superior to any of their predecessors” (op. cit., p. 236). 

It is difficult to reconcile Osborn’s account of the Ne- 
anderthals and the Cro-Magnons. On page 234 of the 
work cited the Neanderthal race is said to be “the im- 
mediate predecessor of modern man.” And yet, as just 
seen, and as elaborated on page 235, “a highly evolved race 
in no respect inferior to modern man entered from the east 
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and drove out or exterminated the Neanderthal race.” How 
can the Neanderthal race be the predecessor of ‘“‘ modern 
man ”’ if it was exterminated or at any rate driven out? We 
have seen no answer. The only point which we care to 
emphasize here is that both the Neanderthal man and the 
Cro-Magnon man were men and not apes or half-men. This 
takes us back to at least 50,000 B.c., according to the chro- 
nology of science. 


THE TALGAI MAN 


Earlier than the Cro-Magnon man, Osborn, Grabau, 
Wells, Van Loon and the average recent textbook writer 
place the Talgai (Queenstown) skull, which a writer in 
Nature, March 1917, affirms “ retained much of the gross- 
ness and uncouthness of the apes.” But the underpinning 
of the hypothesis which assigns a date of 25,000 B.c., to 
this ‘‘ fossil man ” has been knocked out. Archibald Meston, 
Chief Protector of Australian Aborigines, showed that it 
is the skull of one of the Australian black boys shot and 
buried on the spot in 1848. The Talgai man was no fossil 
man at all, but a modern man, though low in culture. 


THE BrRUENN-PREDMOST MEN 


A few years ago fossil human skeletal remains of a 
unique character were discovered in a somewhat out-of-the- 
way place in Europe, namely near the village Predmost, 
Moravia. The story has been unfolded by Professor D. K. 
Absolon of the University of Prague and Curator of the 
Museum at Bruenn. It has long been known to archzolo- 
gists that the limestone cliff of Predmost had been a shelter 
for mammoth hunters. In 1924 a company, engaged in 
working the deep deposits of brickearth which lie beneath 
the fields of Predmost, dug wide and deep trenches toward 
the cliff. In these trenches were found seams or strata, 
containing ashes, charcoal, bones of fossil animals, as the 
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lion, cave bear and wolf and evidences of human habitation, 
probably of hunters. Sir Arthur Keith writes: ‘“ Their 
stone implements were everywhere; their utensils, ornaments 
and works of art, wrought in ivory and bone, were found in 
a wonderfully perfect state of preservation and in the 
greatest profusion.” 

In the judgment of European scholars these people had 
risen considerably above the bread-and-butter stage of life. 
It is even thought that they believed in supernatural powers. 
In a large grave thirteen by eight feet were found the skulls 
and some of the bones of twenty individuals. ‘“ Some were 
of men, others were of women: children, too, had their 
representation. With the bones of one child lay a beauti- 
ful necklace; beside another was the skull of an arctic fox 
(Keith).” The contents of the tomb are now preserved 
in the Museum at Bruenn. 

Two questions arise in this connection: of what race 
were these people and when did they flourish? Sir Arthur 
Keith reaches the conclusion that they were of Caucasian or 
European stock. But “no living nationality can claim them 
as direct ancestors, but they are most akin to the peoples 
who now live in the Northwest of Europe.” A more diffi- 
cult problem is that of their antiquity. ‘On geological 
grounds the ancient Predmost civilization may be given an 
antiquity of 20,000 years. We come to a similar result if 
we accept the calendar which the archeologists of France 
have worked out for the events of prehistoric Europe. 
There can be no doubt as to the culture of the mammoth 
hunters. It shows the clearest influence of that fashion 
which French archzologists call Aurignacian, a fashion 
which prevailed in Europe for several thousand years during 
a milder interval of the last ice age.” These Predmostians 
were real human beings, and not hypothetical ape-men. 
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THE NEANDERTHAL MAN 


The most famous of all the fossil men is the Neanderthal, 
famous because he was the first to be resurrected (1856, 
Westphalia, Germany) and because he is regarded as the 
type from which we can judge of men before and after him, 
despite the slurs cast on his character by some scientists. 
Not much of him has been resurrected ; no flesh, heart, lungs, 
brain or hair, but at most only a thigh-bone, well-preserved, 
some arm-bones, fragments of forearm, pelvis, shoulder- 
blade and a rib. From these fragments he has been “ recon- 
structed.” The bones in general are not unlike those of a 
modern man, but the skull causes difficulty. It is not ex- 
actly like the skull of the average man. Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, 
a member of the staff of the Smithsonian Institution, writes : 
“The forehead is very low and also slopes markedly back- 
ward; nevertheless it presents a moderately defined con- 
vexity. The sagittal region is oval from side to side, much 
like that of man to-day (The Most Ancient Skeletal Re- 
mains of Man). 

A low forehead is not necessarily proof of inferior mental 
power; else Sir Henry Irving, the actor, and the Marquis 
Lafayette of Revolutionary fame, might be classed as 
morons. Then, too, as to skulls in general there is no ab- 
solute standard. In an assembly of 500 men one sees skulls 
of all shapes and sizes, men with small heads and great 
mental power and men with large heads and inferior mental 
force. Again, how do we know that the Neanderthal man, 
a few of whose bones we happen to have, was an average 
man and not lower or higher than the average? In fact, 
doubt exists on these points. 

And yet Neanderthal does not suffer in brain capacity 
in comparison with others. The brain capacity of the Wid- 
das, of Ceylon, is 960 centimeters, that of the men of Cen- 
tral Europe 1503, of the women, 1300, that of the average 
man of to-day 1240, and Neanderthal as given by Huxley 
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1230, Schwalbe 1234, Osborn, 1408. It is difficult to see 
how Osborn makes out that the Neanderthals were inferior 
to the Cro-Magnons. In fact, says Professor Macnamara, 
“The average cranial capacity of selected thirty-six skulls 
of Australian and Tasmanian blacks is even less than that 
of the Neanderthal group.” Where is the evolution? 


THE HEIDELBERG MAN 


It is quite a leap from the Neanderthal man of 75,000- 
40,000 B.c. back to the Heidelberg celebrity of 250,000 
B.c. Osborn writes: “ The most ancient fossil relic of man 
is the massive jaw which was found near Heidelberg in 
deposits of the second Interglacial stage . . . (p. 233). A 
fossil which may be 250,000 years old (p. 232)... . It 
would seem that in the jaw and probably in all other char- 
acters of the skull, as they become known [how can they 
become known?] the Heidelberg race will be found to be a 
Neanderthal in the Making” (Men of the Old Stone Age, 
p. 100). Certainly most of this is pure conjecture. 
Hrdlicka remarks: ‘“‘ There can be but little hope that other 
parts of the same skull or skeleton will ever be recovered” 
(op. cit., p. 23). 

No scientist has been able to supply absolute proof that 
these fragments are of the alleged remote period. Pro- 
fessor K. A. Mather of Harvard says: “ The jaw resembles 
that of modern man; its sides are nearly parallel; the canine 
teeth are only a little higher than the incisors and molars. 
But it has no chin at all.” One sees on the street every day 
men with little or no chin, and yet they are men, not apes. 
“ Scientists classify that creature as a member of the same 
genus to which modern man belongs, but as a different 
species.” If according to Mendelian and Weisman laws 
there are no new species, and if, further, Professor Conklin 
is correct in saying that “everything is produced after its 
kind,” the distinction between genus and species in the case 
of man is invalid. The creature was man or nothing. 
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THE PILTDOWN Man 


The so-called Piltdown Man is considerable of a puzzle 
for all experts. Professor Osborn writes: ‘Of great 
antiquity, perhaps 500,000 B.c., are the fragments of a 
skull discovered at Piltdown, England, in conjunction with 
a number of flint and fossil . . . and a jaw which is a mat- 
ter of controversy” (p. 233). A crucial question is 
whether the skuli, jaw and teeth belong to the same or dif- 
ferent creatures. Sir Ray Lankester holds that the jaw and 
the skull could not have belonged to the same creature. Ac- 
cording to the German naturalist Schwalbe, “the proper 
restoration of the Piltdown fragments would make them be- 
long, not to any preceding stage of man, but to a well-de- 
veloped, good-sized Homo sapiens, the true man of to-day.” 

Sifting the immense mass of literature on Mr. Piltdown, 
we reach the conclusion that he was a man and not an ape- 
man. Probably most scientists would agree with Professor 
Lull: “ The skull was nicely balanced on the neck, implying 
an erect posture, a rather modern-looking cranium.”  Pilt- 
down would, therefore, seem to have been a man, but in a 
low stage of culture. If Professor W. B. Dawkins is cor- 
rect in assigning him, not to the Pliocene age, as is done by 
some others, but to the Pleistocene, Osborn’s date of 500,- 
000 must be reduced by several hundred thousand years. 


THE JAVA or TrInNIL Man 


We come now to the most talked of celebrity of the skull 
and fossil variety in all history, or rather absence of history, 
the Java or Trinil man, so named after the island of Java 
and the hamlet Trinil, the place of discovery. The extant 
parts of this famous character consist of a small part of a 
brain-pan, two molar teeth and a piece of a thigh bone dis- 
covered in 1891 and described by Dr. Eugene Dubois at a 
Congress of Zodlogists in Leyden in 1895. The scattered 


bones were found fifty feet apart. There are no means of 
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knowing whether the two teeth belonged to the same jaw, 
or whether the skull and thigh bone are those of the same 
creature. 

The Osborn “ reconstruction” is the keystone of the arch 
so carefully constructed by the ape evolutionists. Profes- 
sor Mather writes: “The name ape-man describes him ex- 
actly; he was intermediate in body structure [how does he 
know ?] between the apes and man. He lived 1,000,000 or 
2,000,000 years ago.” Osborn is more modest in his date 
of 500,000. Does any man in his senses believe that these 
few scattered bones, lying in a gravel pit near a rushing 
stream, and subject to fire and flood can be shown to have 
been preserved even a hundred thousand years, much less 
ten or twenty times that long? 

But Osborn, Wells, Mather are behind the times, for ac- 
cording to admissions by Dubois the whole idea that Trinil 
was an ape-man must be abandoned. After a silence of 
thirty years Dubois finally in 1923 allowed scientists to in- 
spect the bones in his home at Haarlam, Holland. Dr. A. 
Hrdlicka writes in the Daily Science News Bulletin: “ Pith- 
ecanthropus erectus will assume an even weightier place in 
science than it has held up to now. None of the published 
illustrations or the casts now in various institutions are ac- 
curate [including of course the Osborn fabrications in New 
York]. Especially is this true of the teeth and thigh-bone. 
The new braincast is very close to human. The femur is 
without question human. The remains consist of the skull- 
cap, now thoroughly cleansed for the first time, the femur, 
three teeth, two molars and one pre-molar.” This means 
that the Java man is not the “ missing link” and that the 
whole Osborn-Knight-McGregor “ reconstructions ” ought 
to be revised at the crucial points, beginning with the exclu- 
sion of the Talgai man. 
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Few TRACES OF MAN’s Earty ANCESTRY 


The preceding review of the facts relating to fossil men 
shows clearly that proceeding from the latest to the earliest 
period, we find that the Stone Age, Cro-Magnon, Neander- 
thal, Heidelberg, Piltdown, and Java Men, were not “ miss- 
ing links ” but real human beings, though at first very low 
in culture and attainments. They were, however, as we shall 
see presently, on an average as highly endowed as the native 
Australians and Tasmanians of to-day. Evolutionists have 
accordingly abandoned the idea that man sprang from the 
ape and now claim that both man and ape sprang from a 
common ancestor. There is no proof of such an ancestor 
so far as fossils go. This falling back on an alleged earlier 
ancestor is of course an admission that evolutionists have 
lost their case. Branca, an evolutionist, states that the sum 
total of fragments of anthropoids is a paltry nine. There 
are four kinds known only through a single tooth, one kind 
known only through an upper jaw, one kind through a 
thigh-bone, one kind by a skull and two through upper and 
lower jaws. 

During the thousands and millions of years of which 
scientists speak so jauntily one may reasonably expect to 
find many ape fossils and missing links. Alfred R. Wal- 
lace states the case fairly : ‘‘ If there was a common ancestor 
of all the present ape-world and man, why have we the four 
kinds of anthropoid apes, and the many kinds of monkeys, 
all living in the world at present, and why have all the rep- 
resentatives of the humanoid stem, as it is called, disap- 
peared entirely? What possible cause can be assigned for 
the disappearance of all that did not attain to the form and 
stature of man?” The absurdity of the situation is that we 
are asked to accept as facts mere guesswork in order to 
bolster up a preconceived and arbitrary hypothesis. 


— a 
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No Fosstt ApE-MEN IN AMERICA 


While it is certain that Mound-Builders, Bluff-Dwellers 
and other races lived in America much earlier than formerly 
supposed, all efforts to find ape-men in America have proved 
failures. In May 1922 there appeared in the Journal of 
the American Museum an article by Professor Osborn, an- 
nouncing that a molar tooth found in a Pliocene deposit in 
Nebraska resembled that of the Java man, living 500,000 
years ago. He accordingly on the basis of that scrap of 
evidence proceeded to christen the babe with the high-sound- 
ing name Hesperopithecus, or Western Ape-Man. Dr. 
Smith Woodward, of the British Museum, burst the bubble 
by showing in Nature, June 10, that it was the tooth of a 
Pliocene “ bear.” We have seen no notice that Osborn has 
admitted his unfortunate ‘“ break.” 

Other frauds of similar character were the Santa Barbara 
Homo Barbarensis, the Los Angeles skulls, the Mississippi 
man, the Cardiff Giant, the Calavaras man and the Lansing 
man. The one creating the greatest excitement in the sum- 
mer of 1923 was the Santa Barbara man, which was claimed 
to be even earlier than Trinil, at least 1,000,000 years B.c. 
It was proved, however, by a number of geologists, includ- 
ing Dr. A. S. Stark, of the University of California, Dr. 
W. S. Kew, of the United States Geological Survey, and Dr. 
R. T. Hill, a retired geologist of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, that the “ find ” belonged to a type of real human beings 
living about 5,000 years ago. This case is another illus- 
tration of the ease with which a gullible public may be 
deceived. 

Recently Dr. Ales Hrdlicka wrote: “Take America. 
White man’s country since only yesterday. The Indians’ 
for a few thousand years before. Preceding that, just a 
paradise of plants and animals without anything human. 
Take any section of America, find its burial places, its sites 
or mounds, excavate the Indian and perhaps some later re- 
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mains, and the section remains absolutely devoid of any- 
thing further human. Fifteen, perhaps even ten thousand 
years ago, these two great continents were still completely 
man-barren ” (New York Times, May 30, 1926). 

Alleged Ancient Men in the Ozarks.—lIf the claim re- 
cently made be substantiated, our own conclusion and that 
of Hrdlicka must be modified. The opening paragraph of 
a full page article in the New York Times Magazine, March 
14, 1926, reads: “ Astonishing evidences of American an- 
tiquity are being brought to light in Jacob’s Cavern, about 
two miles east of Pineville, a village in the foothills of the 
Missouri Ozarks. Men who may have been distant an- 
cestors of the Eskimo were once its habitants; they aban- 
doned the cavern more than 13,000 years ago.” The writ- 
ers, V. C. Allison and V. Randolph, announce the above as 
the result of twenty-five years of research and investigation. 
The whole account is specific and informing and may not be 
dismissed without careful study. That the men who dwelt 
in and near Jacob’s Cavern antedate the earliest Maya civi- 
lization (approximately, 600 B.c.) seems clear, but we fail 
to discover proof that they flourished in the early period as- 
signed to them. In fact “ the Mastodon Men left very little 
behind them to tell us what manner of men they were. Not 
one of their bodies has been found preserved, and little re- 
mains of their culture beyond a deposit of disintegrated bone 
material and possibly a few rudely chipped hammer stones 
and spearheads.” The total absence of human skeletal re- 
mains is a serious drawback in determining the exact date. 


CoLossaL Fakes ANENT SKULLS 


The most colossal hoax of the age is the scientific con- 
tention that the race, age and mentality of skulls dating from 
ten thousand to a million years ago can be determined ab- 
solutely. One of the questions discussed at the meeting of 
the American Philosophical Society in Philadelphia, April 
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1924, was whether the character of the skull has much to 
do with brain power. Dr. F. Boas in an elaborate paper 
argued that “no scientific method has been found of meas- 
uring the fundamental capacity of different races, as dis- 
tinct from the mental and moral development due to custom, 
history, economic and social environment” (New York 
Times, April 26, 1924). Dr. A. Goldenweiser also pre- 
sented facts to show that skull size and contour prove little 
as to intelligence. 

The reason is obvious. The science of craniology is in 
no such state that one can determine absolutely the race, pe- 
riod or mentality of a skull, and least of all, of some frag- 
ment, as a chin, or skull-cap. One sees on the street every 
day long-headed men, short-headed and flat-headed men, 
men with short chins, men with long chins, or scarcely any 
chin at all, men with thick skulls, others with thin skulls, 
men with high foreheads, ncn with low foreheads, so that no 
one can determine the intelligence from the skull. 

As these lines are being penned there comes to hand a 
volume by the scientist, Dr. G. B. O’Toole, Professor of 
Animal Biology in Seton Hill College, on The Case against 
Evolution in the preface of which we read: “ We shall en- 
deavor to show that evolution has long since degenerated 
into a dogma, which is believed in spite of the facts, and 
not on account of them.” He quotes with approval from 
a French scientist who says: “If one takes his stand upon 
the exclusive ground of facts, it must be acknowledged that 
the formation of one species from another species has not 
been demonstrated at all.” 

On the subject of “ Skulls” O’Toole confirms our own 
view in the following strong language: ‘‘ Doctor McGregor’s 
genealogy of man displayed in the American Museum is 
quite as much the fruit of imagination as Jaggar’s Kilauean 
fantasy” (a fiction about one of the Hawaiian Islands). 
In short, O’Toole reaches the conclusion that spontaneous 
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generation being a myth, both life and Man must have 
originated in special creative acts of God. 


THE ANDREWS WATER-HAUL IN THIBET 


In continuation of what was said above regarding the 
search for “ high-brow apes ” to be introduced to the bon 
ton of New York, we give a further report of the Andrews 
expedition to Thibet and the sum total of discoveries. From 
the full account in the New York Times, November 11, 
1925, we learn that Mr. Andrews returned “with forty 
new dinosaur eggs, the skulls of six new types of mammals 
which lived contemporaneously with the dinosaurs and the 
tools of ancient stone age people that once lived in the heart 
of the Gobi Desert in Mongolia.” Primitive flint instru- 
ments “of early human beings were discovered near the 
very center of the Gobi Desert, near the place where the 
dinosaur eggs were discovered three years ago. . . . The 
primitive mammals, whose skulls were found, varied from 
the size of a mouse to that of a rat. . . . These six skulls 
are of prime scientific interest and importance, and alone 
justify the cost of the expedition. . . . Other interesting 
fossils belonged to several great families of animals which 
had been represented only by specimens found in America.” 

All this and very much more that we cannot reproduce is 
exceedingly interesting. But we read: “ The expedition has 
failed so far to obtain evidence that the forerunners of 
human beings dwelt on the Gobi Desert, but it has suc- 
ceeded in producing the first proof of man’s existence in 
the Gobi Desert at a fairly early period. The earliest hu- 
man relics which were found were tools belonging to a 
race which lived there some 50,000 to 100,000 years ago. 
They were represented by crude stone scrapers of the 
Mousterian type which are associated with a primitive type 
of human like the Neanderthal man.” In the more advanced 
stone age were found “thousands of flint chips, scrapers, 
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drills, hammers, and old fireplaces. And at a still higher 
level finely worked spear scrapers, steel arrows and spear 
points and some crude handmade pottery.” 

These “finds” show that a somewhat advanced culture 
existed in the Gobi Desert thousands of years ago. But so 
far as the report goes, it was a civilization of human beings 
and not of apes or semi-apes, or “high-brow apes.” Since 
the real purpose of the expedition when it set out four years 
ago was to convince the world that a true ape-man existed, 
the net result so far as a “missing link” is concerned is a 
great disappointment, a water-haul in short. They seem to 
have found about everything else but what they were look- 
ing for, and so must have returned with no little chagrin. 


AUSTRALIAN ABORIGINES OLDER THAN OLpEst Human 
FossILs 


The theory that man was not essentially man from the 
first and endowed with true personality, though in a low 
cultural stage, is shattered by the fact that the Australian 
aborigine, as allowed by anthropologists, stands as low or as 
high in mental endowment as the fossil types reviewed 
above. Dr. Keith writes: “Of all the races of mankind 
now alive, the aboriginal race of Australia is the only one 
which, in my opinion, could serve as a common ancestor for 
all modern races. The common ancestor has to yield de- 
scendants which, on the one hand, might become the typical 
inhabitant of Central Africa, and, on the other hand, the 
fair-haired native of northwestern Europe. The Australian 
native has those intermediate and generalized characters 
needed for such an ancestral form (The Antiquity of Man, 
p. 270). 

In a later writing Keith says: “It is certain that there 
exists to-day on the earth, in the person of the Australian 
native, a type of human being as low in brain case capacity, 
and in mental development, as any of the types revealed by 
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the prehistoric remains. . . . It is not impossible that these 
living men are direct representatives of the type from which 
even the fossil types sprang, and which has persisted, 
though the latter have disappeared from the face of the 
earth” (New York Medical Journal). 

Alfred Russell Wallace regarded “The Australians as 
representing the lowest and most primitive example of the 
Caucasic type.” A similar view is held by Dr. Klaatsch, 
who, however, would date Australian ancestry still further 
back. Professor Channing Arnold writes: “ The Indo- 
Aryan origin of the Australian blackfellows is borne out by 
their physique. In spite of their savagery, they are ad- 
mitted . . . to be far removed from the low or simian 
type. . . . They are mentally in the condition of children ” 
(Encyclopedia Britannica). Another ethnologist writes: 
“The Australian aborigines, whom most ethnologists would 
rank as a separate race of mankind, are middle-sized . . . 
with features suggesting, now the negroid, now the Cau- 
casian type’ (New International Ency.). 

Professor Huxley held that one of the earliest races of 
prehistoric Europe was Australoid in type and other eth- 
nologists down to Keane and Schoenten consider the Aus- 
tralians on somatic evidence related to the men of Spy and 
Neanderthal in Quaternary Europe. 

So far, then, as fossil remains go, man is not a descendant 
of an ape, or an ape-man.? Q. E. D. 

Dayton, O. 


2 For a full discussion of the subject in its broader relations, see the 
writer's Christianity and False Evolutionism, Central Publishing House, 
Cleveland, O., or Reformed Church Publication Board, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 








VII 


THE FAMILY AS THE PRIMARY SOCIAL UNIT 
ALBERT G. PETERS 


Whoever is concerned about the preservation and the im- 
provement of what is best in our imperfect civilization, is 
confronted with the question, “ Where should such ameliora- 
tion begin?” * The philosophy of history long ago con- 
vinced thinkers that ideas, and not the more material forces 
of war, discovery, invention, and science, are the primary 
makers of history and the producers of progress. It is also 
recognized by many leaders of post-war-time thinking that 
the neo-pagan elements in our civilization need to be super- 
seded by the social and humanitarian elements in the teach- 
ings of Jesus. In every phase of our civilization does the 
neo-pagan philosophy of self-interest manifest itself, e.g., in 
the Machiavellian and Nietzchean principles in our politics, 
business, art, literature, science, and even religion. Actual 
results, thereof, have been the world war, the present univer- 
sal unrest, the emphasis upon individual and private interests 
and the catering to high selfishness, the disintegration of 
men’s spiritual ideals, the diminishing cohesiveness of so- 
ciety, the waning authority of Church and State, the lack 
of reverence for things sacred, and the pursuit of power 
and pleasure as the goals of individual and group endeavor. 
The remedy for the present and the future lies not in leg- 
islation but in the inculcation of a humanitarian philosophy 
through education, religion, and social reform. What is 
needed is social conservation and social self-realization 
through the principle that politics, business, art, literature, 


1The Reconstruction of Religion, Ellwood, p. 100. 
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science, and religion are instruments for the creation of a 
better world. The inharmonious elements of our civiliza- 
tion must be synthesized by means of the principle of Jesus 
that the service of God must consist in the service of man- 
kind. 

The recognition of these facts constitutes one answer to 
the question, ‘“‘ Where should amelioration begin?” but the 
answer that this inquiry would give is to the question, 
“Upon what institution in society should all efforts of edu- 
cation, social reform and religion be centered?” Not that 
all institutions do not need improvement nor that they can 
not be improved, but which one should be regarded as of 
primary importance? If the water that flows from thou- 
sands of urban spigots is polluted, its source is examined ; 
if a tower shows a tendency to topple over, its foundation 
needs attention; if a tree bears evil fruit, its roots are at 
fault. But what is the source, the foundation, the root of 
society? This question is not easy to answer. It involves 
a consideration of the individualistic and the socialistic phi- 
losophies of life. It resolves itself in the question whether 
the individual, or the state, or the family is the primary so- 
cial unit. To ascertain what the primary social unit is, what 
its nature ought to be in order to meet the needs of our com- 
plex world and how it is to be maintained and perfected so 
that it may make its highest and best contribution to society 
as a whole, is the purpose of this inquiry. 


I 


Individualistic philosophy regards the individual as the 
social unit, and holds that society has made progress in a 
straight line from the family as a unit of society in the 
ancient world to the individual, in the modern. History 
bears witness to the growth of individualism. ‘“ The move- 
ment of progressive societies has been uniform in one re- 
spect. Through all its course it has been distinguished by 
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the gradual dissolution of family dependency and the 
growth of individual obligation in its place. The individual 
is steadily substituted for the family as the unit of which 
the civil laws take account.2 The members of the ancient 
family were bound together by the bond of kinship. An- 
cient law recognized families and other groups only. An- 
cient religion in the form of totemism centered in the family. 
Marriage was a status, the entrance into which was a fam- 
ily matter. The modern family is less cohesive. Present- 
day law is concerned with the individual. Politics deals with 
separate human beings. Religion is addressed to the indi- 
vidual. The members of the family are usually separated in 
the economic life and within the family usually each mem- 
ber has its own purse. Marriage has become a contract 
into which most people desire to enter for their convenience 
and pleasure. Individual preference counts for much in all 
relations of life. 

The development of the spirit of individualism has been 
most phenomenal in our own country. The individual looms 
large as a factor in the administration of our government. 
No regard is shown for older ideas concerning “blood.” 
Girls are educated on the same plane as boys. Women have 
the right to cast their-ballots and to enter into the numerous 
spheres of business and industrial activities. Diverse social, 
educational and religious preferences divide the different 
members of the family. The right of the individual choice 
is recognized in most phases of life. The lack of oppor- 
tunity to play except on the street or on public playgrounds 
has its tendency to wean the child from its parents before 
it is mature enough to steer its own course in life. The 
child early in its career cultivates individual reliance and 
initiative. Like every other member of the family it soon 
follows its own interests. 

Individualism, which is now so ingrained in our family, 
business, economic, educational and religious life, received 


2 Maine, Ancient Law, p. 163. 
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its first impetus in the formation of the patronymic family. 
Friendly neighboring hordes of savages usually practiced 
bena marriage, in which relation the husband lived in peace 
with the kin of the wife. Under this metronymic organiza- 
tion sociability attained a comparatively high grade, and 
the inner man was developed. But when hostile hordes lived 
in close proximity, marriage was by capture or perchance 
by purchase, and fighting was more common. This had the 
tendency to develop individual physical, mental, and moral 
strength.® 

The fact that the individual is the ethical unit in society 
aided the progress of the spirit of individualism. Each in- 
dividual is endowed with the capacity to know and to choose. 
The individual conscience is the seat of the awareness of 
right and wrong. Each person is a moral agent. In this 
development the teachings of Jesus were a large factor. He 
emphasized the infinite worth of a soul, presented himself as 
the Saviour of each person, required each individual to con- 
fess him, to repent, and to be forgiven—in short, to work 
out his own salvation in fear and trembling. But the fact 
that the individual is the ethical unit * never made him the 
social unit. No individual can perpetuate himself. He can 
not continually exist in independence. Only in the family 
can he attain to self-realization, continue his existence in- 
definitely through his descendants, and become a social fac- 
tor. 

The Reformation * also gave a lasting impulse to in- 
dividualism. By substituting the right of private judgment 
for that of the hierarchy, by making each man responsible 
for his character, and by sowing such other seeds as bore 
fruit in philosophy, literature, religion, government, and 
social creed, the Reformation made it possible for the nine- 

8 Giddings, Principles of Sociology, Book II, Chapt. XI. Fretz, The 


Family, p. 67. 
4 Fretz, The Family, p. 67. 
5 Thwing, The Family, An Historical and Social Study. 
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teenth and twentieth centuries to reap a rich harvest of in- 
dividualistic tendencies. Such fruits have been the promin- 
ence given to the insistence of Bacon and the Cartesian phi- 
losophers upon the duty of each man to search for truth for 
himself, the elevation of the individual above every other 
institution by Locke and Rousseau, the personality of in- 
dividuals and the personality of God by the Puritans, the 
Miltonian pleas for the liberty of the individual, the prin- 
ciples which expressed themselves in the French and Amer- 
ican Revolution, and the goals of pleasure and power for 
society. In the American democracy the spirit of self-in- 
terest found its way into ward and national politics, into 
business conducted for profits only, into economic competi- 
tion, and into the family in the forms of contract in mar- 
riage and divorce as a means of satisfying the convenience 
and pleasure of married parties. 

Recently, however, there has been a turn in the tide of 
individualism as the cult of the thinking class. After it 
had endangered all other institutions, a social conscience was 
born which seeks the general welfare of society by the conse- 
cration of the individual to the same. He whose concern it 
is to create a new and a better world for men to live in, could 
do nothing else but make social welfare the object of thought 
and endeavor. Ultra-independence did not, and will never 
work. For if the individual were the social unit, the various 
circles of society would be so many single atoms living in 
entire independence. What then would hold society to- 
gether? Interdependence is a condition of the existence of 
society. Husband and wife, parents and children, master 
and servant, community and the state, nation and nation are 
dependent upon one another. Without this interdependence 
society could neither reproduce itself nor progress. 

Individualism * also breaks down in that it makes no 
place for the infant. Among men the duration of infancy 
is very long as compared with that of other animals. The 


6 Fretz, The Family, p. 8. 
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infant is also exceedingly helpless. It can not take care of 
itself. It can not provide its own sustenance; it can not 
maintain a separate existence; it can not choose its own 
school nor conduct the same for itself. The parents must 
make provision for the child’s body, mind, and soul. The 
atmosphere of the family is the child’s native air. In the 
family alone will the child thrive. The realization of these 
facts has revealed the shortcomings of imdividualism. 

If individualism would ever work itself out to its logical 
conclusion, the state would also be an anomaly. The state 
exists for the maintenance of law and order, but this can 
not be done if every individual is a law unto himself and 
all cooperation ceases. The state exists to care for the sub- 
normal in health and in mind. If individual self-interest 
would be allowed to prevail, who would take care of the 
sick, the insane, the criminal class? The state exists to pro- 
tect the Church, but if the individual is licenced to do as he 
pleases, anarachy will result, and the Church will not be 
able to be the spiritual leaven of society. The opportunity 
to assist in welding the various elements of society together 
will be taken away from the Church. 

Individualism’s’ central principle of contract is also a 
prime weakness. Those who marry and procure a divorce 
at their own pleasure may play havoc with society. The 
subnormal may through marriage throw undesirable off- 
spring upon society. In granting divorces the effects upon 
the children need to be taken into consideration; also, the 
gains or losses to society as a whole. In business contracts 
so frequenty matters of social justice and welfare are not 
thought of. In international relations treaties are prone to 
be regarded as scraps of paper. The primary aim of mar- 
riage, the family, business, politics, local national, and in- 
ternational, should be social welfare. 

From these considerations it is evident that the indi- 
vidual is not the social unit but only a social cell. Cells in 


™Maine, Ancient Law, Chapter IX. 
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an organism must function together in order to the life and 
function of the organism as a whole. Extreme individual- 
ism is the substitution of the cell for the erganism which 
spells death. The individual is the organic element of so- 
ciety but the social unit is composed of two or more elements 
of society. Nor is the state the social unit, as socialism 
teaches. Socialism also holds that progress has been spiral, 
but from early promiscuity to future promiscuity, from no — 
family in man’s primitive state to equally loose relations 
prompted by individual desire.* According to this theory 
the wife is to be placed on an economic equality with the 
husband ; the private family nursery is to be superseded by 
the nursery of the state; child-bearing and non-child-bear- 
ing are to receive such consideration as will insure both 
production and liberty ; wives are to be held in common and 
the family is to be abolished. The state is to be the only 
parent of the child. It is to be supreme in the regulation 
of all matters between men and women. 

The history® of this theory is not young. It was first 
propounded by Plato in his Republic *° and, later, amplified 
by Campanella in his City of the Sun. The former’s most 
characteristic feature was the community of wives and 
children; the latter held that the family was the root of all 
social disorder. These ideas were embodied to various ex- 
tents in the community of property and polygamy of the 
Anabaptists at the time of the Reformation, in the “ Virgin 
purity,” “ Christian Communism” and separation from the 
world of the Shakers, in the ‘‘ Associations and Harmony” 
of Robert Owen’s community in Indiana, in Fourierism 
under Albert Brisbane and in the practises of the Oneida 
community under John Noyes. A scheme of communism 
which abolished the family was common to all of these 
communities. Public sentiment, aroused by the knowledge 

8 Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question, p. 163, ete. 
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of their shamelessness, demanded the abolition of such dis- 
gusting customs as were practiced by most of these groups. 

Scientific Socialism has as its primary aim the joint- 
ownership of the means of production and of property but in 
the way of the success of the movement stands the family. 
Its aims and purposes imply the abolition of the family. 
This is especially true of the German school. One of those 
men, Gronlund, in The Codperative Commonwealth in its 
Outlines, says, “‘ Family supremacy will be absolutely incom- 
patible with an interdependent solidaric commonwealth.” 
Even H. G. Wells, who is considered the most famous of 
recent exponents, says, ‘‘ The private adventure family must 
vanish before socialism, just as the old water works of 
private enterprise, or the old gas company.” Socialism, 
according to him, brings with it the state-insured and state- 
sustained family. He further says, “ He no more regards 
the institution of marriage as a permanent thing than he 
regards a state of competitive industrialism as a permanent 
thing.” No further proof is needed for the implication of 
socialism of the abolition of the family. 

But universal promiscuity among the most primitive 
peoples is no longer regarded as a historical fact. Promis- 
cuity was assumed to have been universal by such ethnolo- 
gists as Morgan and McLennan, but later investigators like 
Westermarck have shown that promiscuity was not found 
in large areas. Legends of the institution of marriage im- 
plying that there was a time when it did not exist can not 
be relied upon. Nor can the statements of Roman and 
Greek authors be depended upon. The existence of promis- 
cuity among present-day savages is by no means as common 
as was once supposed. Prenuptial unchastity is also no 
longer thought of as a relic of primitive promiscuity. It 
was the result of a later development and frequently con- 
sisted of a trial before marriage. The right of the jus 
prime can not be regarded as an ancient communal right 
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because it was always a consequence of the performer’s 
own personal qualities, or authority, or appetite. Had the 
custom of religious prostitution been an expiation for the 
custom ef communal rights, the performers with whom the 
votaries of temples had intercourse would, at least, have 
been representatives of the community and not strangers. 
The custom of lending or exchanging wives may have 
been attributed rather to the laws of hospitality, friendship, 
or superstition than to a survival of an ancient communal 
rite. Every effort to prove that the classificatory terms of 
relationship are the results of primitive communism has been 
met with some more reasonable explanation. Mother-right 
is no longer regarded as a universal stage of civilization pre- 
ceding father-right, nor can it be proved to be a survival of 
primitive promiscuity with its uncertainty of paternity. 
Primitive promiscuity would have been prevented by mas- 
culine jealously. The hypothesis of a universal stage of 
promiscuity is unscientific. 

Nor are the ideas of socialism in harmony with the funda- 
mental laws of nature and racial progress. The union of 
one man and one woman and their care for their offspring 
are due to instincts necessary to preserve the race. The 
most primitive peoples who know neither agriculture nor 
cattle-raising but subsist upon what nature brings to them 
sometimes live in small gangs of a few families each, but 
each family always forms a basis of social relations and 
family rights are supreme. For the continuance of the race 
the family is now just as great a necessity. The instinct 
of the love of one man for one woman is inherent. It is a 
law of life. God created man male and female in order that 
the twain might naturally become one flesh. He endowed 
them with a love for their offspring in order that the child 
might be cared for. Socialism does violence to these facts. 

In spite’? of its grave dangers socialism has had a pro- 


11 Peabody, p. 145. Thwing, p. 232. 
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found influence upon modern civilization. It has rendered 
service to humanity in that it has suggested to modern men 
the manner of socializing institutions and forces. It has 
been instrumental in the socialization of much property, and 
life, education and means of production. Government now 
attempts to regulate private action as illustrated by the pro- 
hibition amendment to the Constitution of the United States. 
It curbs real estate by income and inheritance taxes. It seeks 
to promote health through food and drug laws. It en- 
deavors to conserve natural resources, supervises and main- 
tains public schools, art-galleries, parks and playgrounds. 
It builds the great highways of traffic, interests itself in 
giant power, and inspects elevators, oil-leases, and the 
cornering of wheat. In so far as the state makes education 
compulsory, legislates on matters concerning marriage and 
divorce, and regulates the conditions of labor for women 
and children, it either directly or indirectly effects the family. 
The more men distinguish between communism and social- 
ization and realize that socialization is the mean between 
communism and individualism, a practical system for 
modern industrial civilization, the better for humanity. 

High selfishness is the basis of communistic socialism 
which would turn marriage into license, of scientific social- 
ism to whom the monogamic family is an obstacle, of 
Marxian socialism which aims to settle the grievances of 
the lower classes by force and of individualism which would 
build some kind of a family upon convenience and pleasure. 
No family and no society can long exist with it as its guid- 
ing principle. Both need to be based upon unselfishness, 
upon the idea of consecration for the common good. The 
Aristotelian mean between socialism and individualism is 
socialization. The family must exist for the welfare of 
humanity. This theory also regards the evolution of the 
family as spiral—from the simple pairing of the primitive 
man and woman to the highest type of permanent mono- 
gamic union. 
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Looking at society from this standpoint, the family is the 
primary. social unit. Other primary groups are the play 
group of children and the neighborhood group of adults. 
“These groups are characterized by face-to-face association 
and cooperation.” ** They are primary in the sense that 
they are fundamental in forming the social nature and 
ideals of the individual and give him his earliest experience 
of social unity. Of similar importance is the fact that they 
do not change as much as the more elaborate relations of 
mankind. The psychological result of men’s intimate as- 
sociation is a certain fusion of individuals into a common 
whole, so that one’s self, for many purposes at least, is 
merged with the common life and purposes of the group. 
The wholeness is a “ we” involving sympathy and mutual 
identification for which “we” is the natural expression. 
These forms of association are the chief bases of what is 
universal in human nature and human ideals. They are the 
springs of life, not only for the individual, but also for all 
social institutions. They are the nursery of human nature, 
that social nature which is found in such face-to-face groups 
as are somewhat alike in all civilizations; for. human nature 
is always social and a natural trait of these groups.** 

From these primary groups spring the ideals of freedom, 
loyalty, lawfulness, and moral unity. Democracy as a social 
system may be traced to the playground with its ideas of 
fair play, equal opportunity, the rules of the game, and to 
the Teutonic community with its ideal of the common good, 
its free discussion, and its kindness to the weak. The social 
system of Christianity can be traced back to the family life 
of the Jews. The “ pattern ideas” '® which Jesus used for 
his conception of the kingdom of God come from the most 
developed family life in the world, that of the Hebrews. 
The love of brothers and sisters becomes the brotherhood of 


18 Cooley, Social Organization, p. 223. 
14 Cooley, Chapters III-V. 
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man. The experience of oneness which the family has, its 
cooperation, its united action, its expression of its common 
life in the various activities and relations of society, are the 
very foundation of similar experiences and relations of 
larger groups in the Church and in the state. 

Of the three groups the family is the primary one. It is 
the primary unit of social constitution as contrasted with 
social composition. It consists of a genetic aggregation of 
individuals, not of a congregation of individuals who have 
been strangers to one another. As such it is the biological 
unit of society. One individual can not reproduce without 
the aid of another. The pairing of individuals for the pur- 
poses of reproduction and the perpetuation of the race is 
the biological function of the family. This was the design 
of God in creation and in race development. Though the 
function of sex may be to insure variation through the 
power of the potential, in this stage of the evolution of man 
and animals it is required to reproduce. God made man, 
male and female, in order that they might “ Be fruitful and 
replenish the earth.” 

The family is also the psychological unit. It is only by 
means of such association that man takes on his human 
nature. In the family human association is at its maximum 
intensity. The personality of the infant appropriates the 
personality of the parents and the parents unconsciously 
project their personalities into the child. The parents also 
take in much of what the child is, as may be proved by the 
fact that elders who are constantly in the fellowship of youth, 
age less fast than others who live by themselves or with 
adults only. This association takes place in the family be- 
fore it can take place in the playground or in the community 
gathering. In the family the child learns its first language, 
its first ideas, beliefs, and standards concerning industry, 
government, law, art, morals, and religion. This is the real 
primary education of the child. Here takes place that self- 
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realization and general development of the child which fits 
it to take its place on the playground, in school, and in ac- 
tive usefulness in life. No force is so potent as that which 
the family exerts in preparing the child for its start in life. 

In other respects also is the family of fundamental im- 
portance. It is an economic unit, being a group of workers 
engaged in production of goods and a group of consumers. 
It is a political unit, not only in the outworn sense of pro- 
ducing taxpayers for the state and men capable of serving in 
the army, but in the sense of being a group associated :to- 
gether for the perpetuation of the state and for the casting 
of their ballots. It is a miniature state by itself. It is also 
a religious unit. The members of the family gather around 
the same hearthstone for worship and in the same congrega- 
tion do they frequently receive and express their religious 
life. As a general rule they attend the same Church, and 
think of themselves as a unit in the sight of deity.** ‘‘ The 
family is the original fount of altruism, of love which be- 
comes the main content of ethical religion.” In the family 
the child gets his first idea of others. There it also imbibes 
its first ideas of sacrifice. Family affection is the root of 
social religion. Living for one another in the family is the 
condition of afterwards serving others outside of the family, 
and that is serving God. 

As an independent, separate organism the family consti- 
tutes the organic unit of the Church and the state. Upon 
no other foundation can the twain be built. Both are de- 
pendent upon the family for their very existence. For this 
reason the family owes obligations to both. The Church 
should in return furnish spiritual ideals for the family and 
furnish the spiritual bonds which hold the various members 
of the family together. The state should protect the family 
and make possible its happy and useful existence. The 
Church and the state should be built upon similar principles 
to those upon which the family relies for its existence and 


16 Elwood, p. 190. 
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progress. The aim of the builders of society should be to 
extent the ideals of the family into these wider circles. For 
instance, the love of mother should work itself out into so- 
cial service, charity, and mutual helpfulness; the love of 
brothers and sisters should be extended into the universal 
brotherhood of man, and the family association should be 
made the basis of the association af all the nations of the 
world. The family must work, and be made to work, for 
the welfare of the whole of society. 


II 


Having established the fact that the family is the social 
unit and realizing its fundamental importance in our civiliza- 
tion, it is likewise important that the form, character and 
mores ** of the family should be such as to meet the needs 
of modern civilization and that society should know how 
these and the ideal family itself may be restored, maintained, 
and improved. 

The problem that relates to the earliest form of marriage 
is, like other problems dealing with the origin of man and 
institutions, partly involved in obscurity. Scholars like 
Morgan ** and Lubbock, who, as stated before, claim that 
primitive society was communistic, show that the present 
monogamic form of marriage is the result of a long process 
of evolution from an early state of promiscuity through the 
consanguine, punaluan, the syndasmian, the matriarchal, and 
patriarchal to the monogamic family. Others like Sir Henry 
Maine and, especially Westermarck,’® who explain away the 
hypothesis of promiscuity, prove,”° in so far as is possible so 
to do, that the primitive form of the family was a simple 
pairing of one man and one woman of more or less short 
duration. They further show that all forms existed in con- 

17 Elwood, p. 34, Traditional Beliefs, Values, and Standards. 

18 Morgan, Ancient Society. 


19 Westermarck, The History of Human Marriage, Vols. VIII-XXI. 
20 Westermarck, Chapters VIII-XXI. 
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nection with monogamic marriage, even as they do now, 
and that the monogamic family had a gradual evolution in 
ideals, beliefs, and standards. 

Many facts favor the latter view. For example only a 
few wild animals live in promiscuity. A strict pairing is 
the rule of some monkeys, ruminates, ungulates, and pre- 
datory animals. Pairing is strictly observed by birds. 
Moreover, a certain amount of jealousy exists among the 
mammalian males which makes them want entire possession 
of their females. Promiscuity among animals and humans 
tends to infecundity in such a manner as makes survival im- 
possible in the long run. The monogamic form of mar- 
riage is, also, the only known to many savage tribes. Other 
forms of marriage seldom exist in what may be called an 
unmixed state. Group-marriages either of own brothers 
and own sisters, the consanguine family, or group-marriages 
of clan brothers and sisters, the punaluan family, generally 
exist side by side with individual marriage and in the Sand- 
wich islands, in Melanesia, and among Australian tribes. 
The Syndasmian family was but a varied form of the 
monogamic family, brought about by warfare’s reduction of 
the number of males and improvement in the means of sub- 
sistence. Poloygamy, leading to the patriarchal family, has 
usually been found modified in a monogamous direction; 
for example, one of the wives holds a social position higher 
than the rest or is the principal wife or is the mother of the 
first-born, or is a woman of rank. Among some peoples 
polygamy is termed monogamy with concubinage. So far 
as polyandry, often the mark of a matriarchal family, is con- 
cerned, Westermarck has found only a few areas in which 
it is, or has been, practiced by a considerable population. 
The one exception of pure polyandry is the Massagetz of 
Turkestan, who allow no other form of marriage. Wher- 
ever else it exists it has monogamic tendencies. The levirate 
and the sororate have also been found to be survivals of 
inheritance customs and not survivals of polyandry. 
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The most sane conclusion, therefore, is that the family 
has been more alike throughout history and the world than 
earlier ethnologists had supposed. The exceptional and pe- 
culiar forms of marriage are due to such causes as war, ex- 
posure, economic conditions and the numerical proportion 
of the races. Wherever the consanguine family has existed, 
it has no doubt been a unit for the sake of procuring food 
and protection. Polygamy existed to a larger extent among 
the higher hunters than among the lower hunters, among the 
higher agriculturalists than among the lower agriculturalists, 
and exists, at the present time, among pastoral peoples and 
among the wealthy in our civilization. Plentifulness of 
food, war, an excess of women, and exposure of men are all 
contributors to polygyny. Polyandry is due either to poly- 
andry itself or to infanticide or to deportation of women or 
to women entering upon the service of religion or to the cus- 
tom of capturing women or to the hard work that women 
have to perform or to keep property within the family, or 
to the scarcity of food supplies or to a desire for offspring 
or to female inclination, or to a combination of these causes. 
The equality in the number of the sexes, the necessity of 
paying a bride-price, the difficulty of keeping more than 
one wife, the position of influence of woman in the family 
in higher civilization, and the tender relation that exists be- 
tween husband and wife lead to monogamy. 

Taking all things into consideration, monogamy will, in 
all probability, become the universal form of marriage. 
Since all modern experiments with communism of women 
have proved both abhorrent and disastrous, no other type of 
family but the monogamic exists in large areas except the 
polygamous. Dissension within this form of family, the 
continual increase in the difficulty of supporting women, 
popular education, and the rapid spread of Christianity will 
tend to reduce it. As woman will be more and more placed 
on an equality with man, her feelings will receive propor- 
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tionate consideration. Her influence in legislation, which 
is bound to increase, will be used for the spreading and the 
making permanent of the monogamous relation. Discovery 
and invention have also made the world one neighborhood 
and in a neighborhood customs tend to become alike. In 
this world-neighborhood no other form can long exist. 
Taking for granted that the form of the future family 
will be monogamic, the question arises, What ought its 
character be? Nothing is more evident than the fact that 
changes in its nature have taken place in the past. In the 
more familiar history of mankind a few changes stand out 
prominently.** In that stage of civilization in which ter- 
ritory superseded the clan, the phratry, and the confederacy 
as the unit of government and in which monotheistic re- 
ligion, especially Christianity, won its victories over polythe- 
ism, property and religion exercised a potent influence upon 
the family. A faith had to be perpetuated through the 
family and property was wont to be handed down in the 
family from generation to generation. Matrimony was 
arranged with the view of accomplishing these purposes. 
But the religious-proprietary family could not live through 
the age of Romanticism. Victor Hugo says, “‘ Romanticism 
is liberalism in literature. It is also liberalism in matters 
pertaining to the family, an opposition to the established 
order, an emphasis upon the subjective will of the individual, 
a movement which tended to give expression to deep feel- 
ing. In the Romantic period the amatory preferences of 
the individual were gratified in the selection of partners ir- 
respective of religion and wealth. The passion for personal 
liberty expressed itself in marriage and in divorce. Prefer- 
ence and contract became a basis of a less permanent family. 
But new conditions came to prevail to which the family 
again reacted. Woman became economically independent. 
The obtaining of divorce became easy. Both conditions 
were brought about by changing industrial circumstances. 
21 Giddings, Principles of Sociology, Book III, Chapter IV. 
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Another result was the neglect of the child. Self-interest in- 
dulged more and more in pleasure and courted convenience, 
and the Romantic family began to manifest its weaknesses. 
Irregular unions proved fruitless and, in a few generations, 
led to extinction. Legal unions which terminated in divorce 
also led to extinction. Survival demanded a new type of a 
family. This family was built upon affection compounded 
with respect and admiration, upon physical fitness for par- 
enthood, upon ability to maintain a respectable home, and 
upon the sense of the privilege and the duty of transmitting 
the highest personal qualities to children and the highest cul- 
ture to civilization. Its key word is duty. Its law is that 
of right. Its binding love is personal and social. It is con- 
scious of social responsibility. This is the ethical family.” 

This type of family promises to survive. If marriage is 
entered into for the purpose of transmitting to children and 
to posterity a sound physical, mental, and spiritual constitu- 
tion, it must survive; for children of such families will us- 
ually have such qualities as will enable them to hold their 
own in the struggle for existence and to perpetuate such 
social standards as may be their heritage. No other conceiv- 
able type of family can survive in an age in which human 
relations are becoming more and more complex, which lacks 
parental authority and the highest standards and ideals of 
life. Sound ethics ingrained in family life will wear in 
other human relations. Authority embodied in the family 
and in the individual will take the place of such external 
authority as kept society wholesome in the past. 

In order to survive, the ethical family must have love as 
its fundamental moral value. Jesus, the great social 
teacher, built the family on love and other institutions on 
the family. He recognized family affection as the spring 
from which flow the waters of altruism for the healing of 
humanity. Love is the basis of all social order and progress. 
It produces fellowship and goodwill which are more essential 
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than intelligence in the fostering of cooperation on all phases 
of life. This love becomes the spiritual cement which binds 
mankind into a brotherhood. It furnishes the motive-power 
for unselfish service and sacrifice in behalf of others. Its 
nature is not to cease. It is ever seeking for the secret 
beauty of another’s nature. It constantly recreates itself and 
is intensified even while thwarted. It is unwilling to be 
separated from the object of its quest. It spells permanency 
in the marriage relation. 

The ethical family ** should also be characterized by fit- 
ness. Physical, mental, moral, and religious qualities should 
be embodied in every member in order that the child may 
receive its proper inheritance. Health, purity, education, 
sincerity and a love of God and man are essential attributes 
of parents; for potent is the influence of heredity and every 
child has the right to be well born. Heredity’s comple- 
mentary influence is environment. Every family should be 
properly housed and have a healthy home atmosphere, a 
family altar, an interest in education and a concern for so- 
cial welfare. Every child has the right to be well reared. 

For the time being and perhaps always, duty should re- 
ceive the main emphasis. So much stress has been laid upon 
rights, especially the rights of woman. She has enjoyed an 
ever-increasing number of rights and she has sometimes 
forgotten that every right involves a corresponding re- 
sponsibility. Jesus never spoke about rights but about 
duties. The wife should recognize her obligations to ner 
husband; the husband, his to his wife; the parents, theirs 
to their children; the children, theirs to their parents; the 
family as a whole, its, to the Church and the state. The 
parents’ duty to the child that has been, or is to be born, is 
primary. As Jesus set the child in the midst of a group, 
so God set the child in the midst of the family. No normal 
substitute can be found for the family as the proper en- 
vironment of the child. No other persons than father and 


22 Adler, p. 119. Elwood, pp. 200-203. 
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mother can give the child the rudiments of education and 
religion and to the maximum number of children a fair 
start in life. The child’s duty to its parents is also of ut- 
most importance for its own preparation for the duties of 
adult life. The parents were placed over the child instead 
of Him. In so far as they are the representatives of Deity, 
they have the right to expect obedience. The family must 
also rear good citizens for the State and good members for 
the Church. These duties should be recognized and ac- 
cepted. 

Other values to be embodied in the family are legal, moral 
and religious in character. Marriage must be regarded as a 
contract, a binding contract and as more than a contract, a 
status. By means of marriage the husband bears a new 
spiritual relation to his wife, and the wife to her hus- 
band. Of this spiritual union the contract is only the 
outward civil form. The status of both husband and wife 
in the state are changed by marriage and also their standing 
before God. Not only civil duties, taxes, and other re- 
sponsibilities to the state change, but under God husband 
and wife are under obligation to be fruitful and replenish 
the earth and to exercise dominion over all things. To 
maintain this status as permanently as possible is a duty. 
The members of the family should also keep free from vice, 
gluttony, intemperance, and unlegal and immoderate sexual 
connections. The family should embody a heart-felt re- 
ligion. Religion will give stability and universality to the 
best beliefs, values and standards of the family. Unless 
these mores can be worked out in the family, they can never 
pervade civilization, but if they can be so worked out, re- 
ligion will be the main agency for their universalization. 
The democracy of God should thus be built upon the pattern 


of the state. 
For the attainment and universalization of these ideals in 
the family, social forces, over which man has little control, 
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and social control must codperate. Of the former certain * 
economic changes are taking place which tend to aid in the 
stabilization of family life. Dwellings of a better char- 
acter are being erected for the poor in our cities. Suburban 
tailroads, trolleys and busses make it possible for many who 
would otherwise be compelled to live in the city to reside 
in the suburbs. Corporations are more disposed to share the 
profits of business and manufacture with their employees, 
and prohibition has checked the drink evil. The value of 
country life is being more universally appreciated. The 
prosperous rich go to the country; the country-bred youth 
is becoming more appreciative of rural life in general; the 
children of the urban poor are placed out for a season in 
the open country. Whereas populations used to center 
around large industries, there is now a drifting back to the 
country. In proportion as this continues, the family will 
reap benefits. 
Social control ** with reference to the family can be exer- 
cised in part, by legislation. The marriage laws may be re- 
vised on a higher model and be made uniform. In some 
states marriage can be entered into too hastily, and without 
parental knowledge and approval; in more states, the physi- 
cally, mentally and morally unfit are allowed to marry. The 
former laxity does not make for happy, permanent families; 
the latter privilege does not work for the survival of the 
fittest of the race. Then again, spiritual marriage is for 
life. What has thus been united shall not be put asunder by 
man. Jesus was sane, wise, and humanitarian when he made 
room for divorce in His teachings only in case of adultery 
and in case the highest interests of the child demand it. The 
stable family is essential to a stable society. The race and 
the child suffer from too many divorces. Juvenile delin- 
quency gets most of its recruits from families that are 
28 Peabody, Jesus Christ and the Social Question, pp. 163-166. 
24 Thwing, The Family, Chapter XI. Fretz, The Family, Chapter 
VIII. 
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broken up. Children need both parents in the home in 
order to receive the moral equipment needed. In divorce 
there should be but one standard for married and unmar- 
ried families, since the primary social value of the family, 
like that of other institutions, lies in its educative influence. 
This standard should also be uniform. The present lack of 
uniformity of laws of the various states is working havoc in 
our country. It is true that there is much difference of 
opinion as to what such a uniform law should be like and 
that a movement for a unform law should come from below 
and within instead of from above and without, but legislation 
is also needed to complement education. A uniform law 
would be valuable as an ideal, in providing a standard for 
education to conform to, and in creating custom which in 
turn becomes tradition. 

But education must be the main means of restoring and 
maintaining the ideal family. The fundamental importance 
of the family must be taught. Society needs to come to a 
realization of the indispensability of the family for the con- 
tinuance of the race and of the ethical type of family for the 
improvement of civilization. Every member needs to be 
made conscious of his own responsibility. The husband 
needs to be taught to subordinate other interests to those of 
his family and to be the real house-band that holds all the 
members of the family together. The wife needs to be 
made to feel the dignity of her position as a help mate, the 
educator, the trainer, and the priestess of her children. The 
atmosphere of the home needs to be made such as in the 
child’s own estimation excells that of other institutions and 
as will constrain the child to want to be in the home. The 
child needs to be taught to assume its share of duty and 
responsibility in proportion to his capacity. Every member 
of the family should regard the institution as a trust from 
God. 

Society ** must also be taught to subordinate industry, 


25 Elwood, pp. 195-197. 
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business and pleasure to this most important institution. At 
present, the family is organized around business and indus- 
try. These commercial institutions need to be organized 
around the family. Large corporations should do business 
in localities where family life will naturally be wholesome 
because of natural, moral and social conditions. Prices, 
rents, working hours, compulsory education should be 
adapted to the size and the particular needs of the family. 
Children should not be allowed to enter the factory or the 
workshop while they are too young. Women, whether single 
or married, should not be allowed to work under such con- 
ditions, or to perform such work, as will unfit them for 
motherhood. Pleasure must not be the goal of life, but 
should be made to minister to business, industry and prima- 
rily to the welfare of the family. No pleasures should be 
indulged in which will harm the family. As much pleasure 
should be enjoyed as will make for the highest interests of 
the family. People need to be taught that real happiness is 
a by-product of health, righteousness, and the consciousness 
of duty well done. 

Intelligence ** also needs to be fostered with reference to 
the subordination of sex and sex impulses to the interests of 
the family. The primary purpose of sex is reproduction and 
the continuance of the race. Sex is not an end in itself. The 
gratification of the sex impulses should not be the aim of 
the married life. The lower faculties should be sacrificed to 
the higher, and the higher, if need be, to the highest. In the 
relations between husband and wife the animal ends, those 
which we have in common with the lower creatures, should 
give way to the higher faculties in case of a collision. In 
a life lived on the animal plane of varied gratification of the 
sex impulses, the higher faculties of man as an artist, a 
thinker, and a man of affairs are dwarfed. The binding of 
these lower instincts is necessary for the unbinding of the 
higher, and if done, aids in the making permanent of the 


26 Adler, The Reconstruction of the Spiritual Ideal, Chapter III. 
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marriage relation. In case of a collision the higher faculties 
of man should give way to the maximum end of the affirma- 
tion of the whole self in some great quest, or a supreme 
choice in a crisis, involving respect for the personality of 
others, especially in so far as others depend upon us for the 
achievement of the uniqueness of their own personalities. 
For instance, a young man who was offered a university 
education declined the opportunity because his aged parents 
were dependent upon him alone for support. He sacrificed 
his major end in life to express his highest self. The highest 
self-expression implies the subordination of the sex im- 
pulses to the more spritual development of the parties com- 
posing the union. Sex life should also be controlled by a 
sane eugenics and young people should be instructed with 
reference to many matters relating to sex in order that 
they may realize its physical and its spiritual purpose and 
its relation to all that is most sacred in man’s endowment by 
the Divine. 

The ideal of the highest possible service to the race must 
ever be held up before society. The service consists not 
only in physical reproduction. To have children is not pos- 
sible for all. It also means the perpetuation of the spiritual 
life,”” and its enhancement so that in human relations the 
image of “The Kingdom of God” may be reproduced. 
This spiritualization takes place in so far as each of the two 
sexes acts so as to draw out the distinctive sex quality of the 
other, the essential womanliness of woman and the essential 
manliness of man, and as each embodies the same in its own 
personality. To woman who sees as a whole what she sees 
of life man may give an ever wider horizon; to man who ex- 
ercises energy along specific lines woman may give the 
power to systematize his energies and harmonize his pur- 
poses with reference to herself, her children, his vocation and 
humanity. But there is another service which the child- 
bearing family may render to the race. It is service to the 


27 Adler, The Reconstruction of the Spiritual Ideal, Chapter III. 
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child. This was one of the main implications of the teach- 
ing of Jesus. The child is central in civilization. What a 
grip the subject of child welfare has upon the lovers of 
mankind! By building the child the family will build civili- 
zation. 

Legislation ** and education have always been in need of 
religion for purposes of stabilization, universalization and 
sanctification. The family needs to be a sanctified institu- 
tion. The sacredness of marriage and of all the relations 
between husband and wife should be realized. The sense 
of sacredness can be cultivated by teaching the Divine origin 
of marriage, and the Divine purpose of marriage. That 
God is a third partner to every marriage can be impressed 
upon the human spirit in religious marriage, baptismal, and 
confirmation ceremonies and by the insistence that husband 
and wife live together more permanently in accordance with 
the conception of Jesus. It can also be done by preaching 
against the sins which produce so much misery in the family 
and by the pleading for individuals’ and families’ consecra- 
tion to God. 

Religion ® should also assist in the strengthening of the 
parental instinct. This seems to have been weakened by 
the migratory habits of the people, by the custom of chil- 
dren leaving home early to shift for themselves, and by the 
erroneous teaching of socialism that scientific teachers of 
public institutions are preferable to the unsystematic bring- 
ing up of children by their parents. Parental instinct should 
ever continue to predominate in family life; for all that is 
best in civilization has been built upon the long infancy of 
children. This length of association of parents with chil- 
dren gives the parental instinct an opportunity to exercise in 
parental service and authority.*° These were born out of 
the parental instinct. Child-training and the exercise of 

28 Dealey, Chapter V. 


29 Elwood, pp. 197-203. 
80 Adler, pp. 74 etc. 
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authority are indispensable to the qualifying of young people 
for the erecting of their own hearthstones. Children trained 
in the atmosphere of purity, in showing respect for the per- 
sonalities of the other members of the family, and in obedi- 
ence to parents make the best husbands and wives, fathers 
and mothers, citizens and church members. 

Religion* must also render service to the family by 
strengthening the will of its members. It is not enough for 
ethics to teach what ought to be and what ought not to be 
done. It is not sufficient for philosophy to present the high- 
est purposes of the family. Religion must clarify the highest 
motives and generate the desire and the power both to be and 
to do what ethics and philosophy teach. The presumption 
of permanency of the marriage tie is repugnant to many be- 
cause the will has to be pledged beyond the present moment. 
Divorce is frequent because the will is not exercised in 
searching for what is worth loving and appreciating in one’s 
life partner and because there is no inclination to exercise 
the power of the will in living harmoniously together. 
Parenthood is avoided because it involves so many duties 
and responsibilities. Such a regirding of the will with re- 
ligious motive, religious duty, high conceptions of religious 
service and happiness as will make people strive to seek 
patiently for the most suitable life-partners, for the over- 
coming of personal imperfections and shortcomings in mar- 
ried life, and for the highest welfare of the child, will work 
for the rehabilitation and the improvement of the family. 


RésuME 


Upon these agencies of economic movements, legislation, 
education and religion, modern civilization must depend for 
the steering of the family through the safe channel between 
the Scylla of individualism and the Charybdis of socialism. 
The ideal must ever be the consecration of individualism to 


81 Adler, pp. 62, etc. 
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socialization and not the introduction of communism for 
individual self-interest. In order that all institutions may 
become socialized the primary values, beliefs, and standards 
of humanity must first be worked out in the primary social 
unit of the family. The monogamic form of family is the 
only one adaptable for the making of an ideal society in an 
industrial age. This family needs to be kept ethical in 
character. The motives which are to bind the members of 
the family together must not be fear nor external authority 
but love, respect for personality, and a passion for service 
to the race. The individual, the family, and all other in- 
stitutions must exist for the sake of humanity. 


CoNCLUSION 


In order that the family may come to the realization of 
its highest ideals of character and service, the neo-pagan 
ideals of self-interest must be superseded by the humani- 
tarian ideas of Jesus. Politics, business, art, literature, 
science and religion must slough off their goals of pleasure, 
power, and advantage and put on the nobler, more bene- 
ficent aim of service to mankind which is service to God. 
Social amelioration, which must begin with the primary unit 
of the family, must extend through the whole of society 
which is to become like this ideal epitome of the democracy 
of God. Common sense and, above all, the principles of 
Jesus can, and must be, relied on as embodying the stand- 
ards to be attained. The constraining motives of modern 
people in the family and in all other relations of human life 
must be a love and loyalty to Jesus and the race. All of life 
and the life of all men, agencies, forces, and institutions 
should be consecrated to God and humanity. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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VIII 


NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS 


A History of the Tohickon Union Church, Bedminster Township, Bucks 
County, Pennsylvania; with copy of Church Records—Reformed 
Congregation, 1745-1869; Lutheran Congregation, 1749-1840. Pre- 
pared and Translated at the Request of The Pennsylvania German 
Society by Rev. William John Hinke, Ph.D., D.D., Professor of 
Semitic Languages and Religions in Auburn Theological Seminary, 
Auburn, New York. Meadville, Pa., 1925. 


The material of this book is divided into three main parts: 
I, History of the Tohickon Reformed Congregation. 
Under this heading the author, in an historical introduction, 
based on original sources, describes the first settlements of 
Reformed people in Bucks County, leading up to the early 
traces of church life at Tohickon under the pastorate of the 
Rev. John Conrad Wirtz. In eleven sections, pp. 3-63, the 
life and ministry of as many Reformed ministers of the 
Tohickon Congregation is written up with a fund of new 
material which the author gathered, by years of patient re- 
search, from the archives of Europe and America. Even 
the names of some of these men were not known until re- 
cently; while of others only scant and uncertain data were 
at hand. Now we have a relatively complete biographical 
sketch of more or less prominent Reformed ministers from 
1745 to 1854. 

Part II, Tohickon Reformed Church Records with the 
following four subdivisions: (1) Baptismal Records of each 
of twelve ministers; (2) Marriage Records of eight min- 
isters; (3) Burial Records of eight ministers; (4) Records 
of Catechumens of eight ministers. 

Part III, History of Tohickon Lutheran Congregation 
including the ministry of eight men, pp. 337-357. 

Part IV, Tohickon Lutheran Church Record containing: 


(1) Records of baptisms by one whose name is not given and 
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by eight ministers; (2) Financial statements; (3) Catechu- 
mens, 1826-34. 

The volume is enriched with twenty-three illustrations, in- 
cluding copies of autographs of four Reformed ministers, 
of title pages, memorial tablets, inscriptions on tombstones, 
etc. Not least among these is a portrait of the author 
“ which was placed in this volume without consultation with 
him.” So we are assured by Mr. B. F. Fackenthal, Jr., who 
has written a preface which contains valuable and pertinent 
historical facts and at the same time shows the deep interest 
of the writer in the work of Professor Hinke. 

The appeal of a work like this is comparatively limited in 
scope ; but to those who are interested in the history of Penn- 
sylvania, of the Reformed and Lutheran Churches, in 
genealogy, or even in the history of American Christianity, 
this book is a rich treasure. It will have permanent value 
as a source for biography, church history, and family rec- 
ords. The author always works with original documents 
and when he has completed a history the reader turns to it 
with full confidence in the accuracy of statement and with 
much satisfaction with the clarity of style. 

A year ago the author had about a hundred copies on hand. 
Unless they have all been sold in the meantime, copies may 
be procured from him through correspondence. Libraries 
of churches, colleges, seminaries, and cities at least in Penn- 


sylvania, ought to have this book on their shelves. 
G. W. R. 


A Faggot of Torches. Texts that Made History. By F. W. Boreham. 
The Abingdon Press, N. Y. Pages 268. Price, $1.75. 


The purpose of the author is to show how various texts 
from the Scriptures worked profound changes in the lives 
of notable men and women. These persons, as a rule, traced 
their conversion, or change in manner of living, to the hear- 
ing or reading of a certain biblical passage at an opportune 
time in their lives. In a biographical way, in a most at- 
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tractive style, the decisive influence of a spoken or written 
biblical text is shown in the lives of twenty-two men and 
women, among whom are Toplady, Carlyle, Augustine, 
Woolman, George Fox, Harriet Beecher Stowe, etc. The 
author clearly shows the irresistible and transforming power 
of words, in which he is himself an ardent believer and 
which he has illustrated in three earlier books. His philos- 
ophy of words is found in the following : “ By means of some 
sublime word—startling, piercing, convincing, alluring—a 
new man is made, and a new man ushers in a new age. 
Were it not for those words—words of pity and grace and 
life everlasting—the world would still be without form and 
void, and darkness would be upon the face of the deep.” 
We commend this book to ministers, teachers, and laymen 


generally. 


G. W. R. 








